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There is a pronounced tendency among Bankers to replace large 
size Ledger leaves and Statements of their Commercial Ledgers 
with leaves of a smaller size to facilitate handling and to 
economize on valuable space in the Bank. 


Smaller units are being adopted; fewer accounts under one 
Control or Ledger. 


The McBee Bantam Ledger Tray was designed and built for this 
new Banking demand. 


Have you seen the new Bantam? You will like it right from 
the start. Sturdy construction befitting a Bank. Rapid 


operation and ready portability. Those are the outstanding 
features that recommend it. 


Made in nine different standard sizes; a size for every 
machine-made record in your institution. 


Call the McBee representative today. Let him show you the 
Bantam. 
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One 


Classes 


=| of Users contribute 
to this man’s knowledée 


HE Addressograph representative brings to you 
methods of cutting expense, securing more business 
and increasing profits. The experiences of thou- 
sands of Addressograph users, engaged in more than 
3,000 lines of activities, are at his command. ‘ 


Back of him stands the Addressograph Research Bureau, 
combing the nation for detailed information regarding 
profitable ways of using Addressograph equipment. 


He is a specialist in the huge work of increasing net 
profits by reducing costs of imprinting, listing and ad- 
dressing modern business forms — whether they be 
direct mail campaigns, record forms, payroll checks, 
shipping tags, factory production forms or any of the 
multitude of Addressograph applications outlined on 
the Profit Analysis Sheet. 


The Addressograph representative is qualified by reason 
of his own years of training in an organization built 
during the past 35 years to render a service that helps 
business make more money. He is equipped to lay be- 
fore you, without obligation, a story of Addressograph 
service that has been an important part in building prof- 
its in thousands of large and small business institutions. 


It will be to your advantage to have the Profit 
Analysis Sheet checked in of your 
business. Keep in mind that thousands upon thou- 
sands of users imprint, list and address 165 distinct 
business forms with Addressograph equipment 10 
to 50 times faster than with pen or typewriter. This 
gives you a conception of the many profitable ways 
in which the Addressograph is being used. Our 
representative will explain the methods adaptable 
to your particular business. 

A request from you will receive the prompt attention 


Sales and service agencies in the principal cities of the world 


AppressocraPH Company, go1 W. Van Buren St. 
CHICAGO 


Canada: Toronto, Vancouver, Montreal. European head office 
and factory: London, England. 
Manufacturers of 
Graphotype Addressograph Dupligraph Cardograph 


automatic 


Electric 
models 


Machines for every 
size and kind of business. 
Prices from $20 to $4400. 
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GARAGE FACILITIES 


A New Development in Service 
for Bank Customers 


The Ist Garage, capacity 800 cars, 
has been built into the second unit 
of the First National Bank. Its 
. parking privileges are now extended 
to customers of the bank, tenants 
and their clients. This new service 
is typical of the progressiveness 
which has characterized First 
National Bank policies 
since 1863. 


FIRST 
NATIONAL BANK 


IN DETROIT 


FIRST NATIONAL COMPANY 
OF DETROIT, INC. 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Burroughs Clearing House 
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“STANDARD Services” 


provide a flexible, far-reaching sys- 
tem of investment information for 
bankers, brokers and all other ex- 
ecutives who must watch the trend 
of securities and business. STAN- 
DARD is not a tipping agency. If 
it were, we could not refer you to 
ANY large bank in any large 
American city. Included among our 
20,000 clients are all the largest 
banks and financial houses in North 
America. Ask your correspondent 
bank for an opinion of this com- 
pany and the quality of the infor- 


mation it furnishes. 


YOUR Clients Ask 


Such Questions as These © 


“Would you hold U. S. Steel Common?”. . .““Do you think 
I should buy Southern Railway?”...“Shall I sell my Gen- 
eral Motors now?”...“Is Timken Roller Bearing worth 
its present price?”...‘‘What shall I do about this or that 
stock?”...“Is the stock market going higher or lower?” 


F your clients lean on you as heavily as do those of most bankers, such 
questions are being put up to you every day—perhaps several times a 
day. Often it is extremely hard to answer them conservatively and intel- 
ligently. Often you are quite properly reluctant to assume responsibility 


for advice of this sort. 


Yet—you can’t dodge the questions. And, in most cases, it is not good 
business to answer evasively or to refuse to answer them at all. If you 


do refuse, a competitor may not. Then his bank will gain goodwill, and 
add to its depositors, at your expense! 


How Shall You Solve This Problem? 


Many bankers have solved it by 
placing the responsibility on STAN- 
DARD service. This enables them 
to pass on to their clients the opin- 
ions of the largest statistical organ- 
ization in the world—with a staff of 
nearly 500 people—engaged solely in 
collecting, analyzing and interpreting 
business and financial information. 

These bankers know that back of 
STANDARD’S opinions is a com- 
prehensive knowledge of industrial, 
financial and stock market conditions 


200 Varick Street, New York r Service. 


—a knowledge based on 22 years’ 
experience. 


Every known fact about each stock 
is carefully considered. Nothing that 
may have a bearing on its value is 
overlooked. Analyses are based on: 


—the general business situation ; 

—state of the stock market; 

—position of the company in its industry; 

—conditions in that industry; 

—facts disclosed by company’s 
income accounts and bal- 
ance sheets; 


—other facts relating to internal affairs of 
the company; 


—extent to which the stock has discounted 
past and potential earnings, etc. 

Why not put it up to STANDARD 

service to answer the questions of your 

clients—to their satisfaction and yours 

—and with a minimum demand on 

your time? 


You can put this service to the acid 
test of actual use, at mo expense to 
you, for a sufficient period of time to 
thoroughly prove its value. 


Free Trial Offer 


Write for details of our FREE TRIAL OFFER. 
While this offer lasts, you can test this STAN- 
DARD service at our expense. No charge to 
you—no obligation whatever, except to return 
the service, at our expense, if it doesn’t prove 
itself an indispensable addition to your present 
business equipment. 


Below you will find the most valuable Cou- 
pon you have ever clipped. 


MAIL THIS COUPON NOW 


STANDARD STATISTICS CO., Inc. 
STANDARD STATISTICS CO., Inc. Varick Street, New York ff 


Pi d full ticul f FREE 
The Largest Statistical Organization in the World i TRIAL OFFER of Standard Trade ard Securities 1 


Name 


City.......... 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Burroughs Clearing House 
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merican Express 
Travelers Cheques 


more_than make your 


patrons sale. 


HERE are Express employes in 27,000 different places in the 

United States. They pay taxes, own homes, buy commodities, 
deposit in banks and are an integral part of the industrial fabric 
which makes successful the business of individual banks. 


As Express employes they also serve the banker in another way. 
They constitute a co-ordinated link of service stations for the 
banker's patrons who carry American Express Travelers Cheques. 


In the emergency of lost funds, stolen Travelers Cheques, motor 
breakdowns....in the necessity for important local information, 
choice of hotels, etc., they are always conveniently at hand and al- 
ways helpful. 


Travelers Cheques are safe and spendable funds at all times, but 
their test comes when a crisis arrives and immediate service is needed. 
It is the ever present proximity of this wide flung Express organi- 
zation in both the United States and foreign lands at a crisis, which 
gives American Express Travelers Cheques their unique value. 


To the banker who wishes his patrons to be protected away from 
home as carefully as 4e protects them at home, we offer the extra 
service which goes with American Express Travelers Cheques. 


My 


/ 


travelers Cheques 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Burroughs Clearing House 


Tras year promises to be 
a greater travel season 
than any before. Reser- 
vations cannot be made 
too early. Urge your clients 
to plan ahead. Steamship 
tickets, hotel reservations, 
itineraries, cruises and 
tours planned and booked 
to any part of the world 
by the American 
Express Travel 
Department 
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.BHE LARGE NUMBER OF BANKS now using 
the Illinois Merchants Trust Company for their Chicago business 
denotes the high esteem in which this institution is held in bank- 


ing circles—both in this country and throughout the world. 


ILLINOIS MERCHANTS TRUST COMPANY 


Capital & Surplus 45 Million Dollars 


CHICAGO 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Burroughs Clearing House 
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Farmer 
Economics 


And Views Loans 
in a New Light 


y John D. Blaine 


for farm development in his state, 

Will C. Wood, state superintend- 

ent of banks for California, fearlessly 
speaks his mind. Said my daily paper: 

“Wood denied emphatically that 
banks ought to loan money to farmers 
to aid in planting leading orchard and . 
vineyard varieties. Rather, he said, 
an effort ought to be made to find a 
good market for the products already 
being produced.” 

When I showed that newspaper 
report to an intelligent fruit grower in 
my section he exclaimed, “Good for 
Wood! Bankers are teaching growers 
to consider economics. Some day we 
farmers may understand that supply 
and demand affect us as well as other 
producers—we all produce, whether 
our output be foods, manufactured 
articles, or service. Yes, and perhaps 
we farmers will eventually realize that 
we are in competition with each other, 
just as other producers are.” 

And nowmeet Professor Lundvquist, 
of Stanford University, press noticed as 
“a business man of wide experience as well as a world 
trained economist.’’ He lectures one evening a week in 
my town before a class in adult education. Last evening 
he paused in his remarks to exclaim: 

“Your banker is not your enemy!” 

The professor had a twinkle in his eye. The class 
that evening was composed mostly of farmers who had 
driven in from the surrounding country. One farmer had 
just inquired, “Why is it that our local bankers are 
stiffening their loan terms to farmers? Why are they 
growing more critical of our financial statements?” 

“Easy loans, lower taxes on farms,” answered the 
economist; “‘or whatever else is done to give special 
financial aid to farmers, just encourages farmers to produce 
beyond requirements of the market. Whatever encour- 
ages over-production leads to ruinous prices. No, your 
banker is not your enemy!” 

Questions and answers shot back and forth. Through it 


P'orferma opposing easy credits 


all the economist kept his good humor. Finally he said, 
“T have to speak the truth about economics as my study 


and observation have shown it to me. But perhaps you 
don’t like it. Do you want me to come again with more 
of the same, right from the shoulder?” Unanimously 
the farmers voted that they did. 

Not long ago a prominent fruit grower in the county 
where I live publicly accused the real estate men of boost- 
ing the sale of new acreages for planting, regardless of 
utility, or market requirements of the products. Whereat 
the organized and embattled real estate people came 
back strong. They publicly avowed their innocence of 
any such behavior — virtually admitting, it appeared, that 
such boosting would be poor business. 

Now, isn’t some of this news rather amazing? Surely, 
California farmers, and even some California real estate 
dealers, are cultivating an astonishing new attitude. And, 
since money talks, I suspect that the attitude of some 
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leading bankers has considerable to do 
with the other fellows’ changing point 
of view. 

Perhaps it is not surprising that 
Californians are extraordinarily wise. 
All other states, and especially middle- 
western states, much devoted to farm- 
ing, have for a generation been sending 
large numbers of their best folk to 
California. Down in Los Angeles, for 
instance, the elite of Iowa have been 
pouring, bag and baggage, preserving 
all their finer qualities and not even 
skipping a prayer meeting. So with 
folk from other states, settling in 
various parts of California, and fetching 
along their several distinctive merits. 
The blending of these peoples, most of 
them successful, rich in experience, and 
exchanging ideas with each other, has 
produced on the Pacific Coast a sort 
of national business and farming uni- 
versity. 

The “university” attitude is helped 
by the fact that most of these people, 
at least the elder among them, came 
to retire. Indeed, examine a rural 
directory in California and you may 
find three names out of five followed 
by the magic “‘ret.”” Even though we 
ride a tractor or run up and down an 
orchard ladder twelve hours a day, 
we are, thank you, retired. It’s really 
a mental attitude, as I have already 
suggested, this retired business. We 
are great readers, thinkers, and stu- 
dents. From our experiences we tend 
to learn fast. 

Even I am retired —not to farming, 
but from it. Hence in relating some of 
the story back of our germinating 
rational point of view in respect to 


Carting asparagus tips to the packing plant, Cali 


farm loans, I perhaps do well to begin 
with facts I know from _ personal 
experience. I was seventeen years old, 
recently from South Dakota. The date 
was 1891. The price per acre of the 
farm I bought was $250. I had virtu- 
ally no money. But that was no 
handicap when terms were easy, in- 
stallment plan. The land was bare, as 
we called grain land here, and I im- 
mediately set my farm out to young 
trees, prunes and peaches. 


NEVER shall I forget the thrill of 

those days. Somehow I associated 
farming with the word “gentleman.”’ No 
other “‘business”’ that I knew anything 
about “‘set a man up” so high on so 
little capital. Moreover, I seemed to 
be taking no risk of business reputation. 
As a grocer, say, failure would have 
been my own fault. But as a farmer, I 
felt that failure would be the fault of 
the middleman, the banker, or the 
government. However, there was no 
danger of failure. Wasn’t I going to 
raise food? And didn’t everybody have 
to eat? 

To till the soil, care for my trees, pay 
interest and incidental expenses, and 
support myself, I labored for seven 
years. I worked on my own farm 
when absolutely necessary and the 
rest of the time for neighbors. For 
several years, of course, the young 
trees paid no income. But I did not 
worry. Terms of purchase were so 
easy that I needed only to keep up the 
interest. Plenty of time to pay out 
after the farm produced profitable 
crops. 

Not the least of my pleasure was 


ifornia 


derived from the fact that all the 
available “‘bare land’’ in my district 
was likewise bought by new settlers, 
on similar easy terms, and set in trees 
like mine. So I had lots of company. 
I felt a swelling pride in being a 
pioneer in such a rapidly growing 
farm community. 

My awakening from this dream was 
sudden and rude. When I planted, the 
principal crop in our section sold at 
eight cents a pound. Although prices 
began to drop gradually as new farms 
came into bearing, I understood from 
reports that the decline was only 
temporary. But the year my trees 
reached the age of full bearing, the 
price dropped to two cents. This price 
(for the product, dried) was conceded 
to be under the cost of production. 

Discouraged, I sold my farm for 
what I could get. After paying accu- 
mulated interest and the expenses of 
cultivation and irrigation for the 
season, I had left to show for seven 
years of pretty hard work just sixty 
dollars. 

By the year 1900 similar over-pro- 
duction, due to the rapid expansion of 
our leading classes of farming, due in 
turn to the selling of land on easy 
terms, had struck many of our major 
fruit products. It was a time of general 
disillusionment and of much talk about 
unjust treatment from somebody — 
rather, from everybody. 

Then commenced the era of co- 
operative marketing and advertising. 
To their credit it must be said that our 
farmers of the Pacific Coast Division 
got into action quickly. By 1925 the 
total value of our co-operatively 
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marketed products exceeded that of 
all the rest of the United States. 

In 1908 I began my economic career 
anew, in a country store; and for a post 
of observation of farm history in the 
making, I can hardly imagine one better. 
Our patrons were farmers, old and new, 
coming and going, hopeful and de- 
spairing, according to conditions. Their 
finances we knew well, sometimes only 
too well. Then we in the store talked 
frequently with salesmen who traveled 
widely and brought us gossip from 
districts all over the West. Also, we 
sold fruits, grains, vegetables, and 
dairy products, and knew from price 
fluctuations the fortunes and mis- 
fortunes of the market. Last, but as 
usual not least, the closest friend I had 
was the local banker. The meaning of 
all these significant items I discussed 
with him. 


IRST effects of co-operative market- 

ing were toincrease realestate activity 
and boom land values again. More new 
tracts were opened and more land was 
offered on very easy terms. Many 
farmers in our section caught the 
fever of other sections, parts where 
success was more sensational. They 
came into the store and bade us good- 
bye with faces aglow. Their enthusi- 
asm stirred memories of stories about 
the rush of forty-niners to the gold 
mines. I recall that I helped two 
women school-teachers carry their 
suit cases to the train. Their purchase 
was land in a colonization project. 
With shining eyes they said, “‘It’s all 
like a dream come true.”’ The incident 
was typical. 

But did only the farmers get the 
fever? We all caught it; it was epi- 
demic. Bankers became farmers as a 
side line on their private accounts. 


Likewise did merchants and all classes 
of professional men. Some of the 
business men plunged the deepest; 
a very large farm in the colony where 
the two spinsters invested was planted 
by a conservative firm of wholesalers 
in the coffee and tea business. 

You can imagine how some of us 
who didn’t invest in a farm were made 
to feel like the proverbial thirty cents. 
One of the men who kidded me the 
most was a hard-boiled real estate 
broker, an occasional visitor at our 
store, who was selling his business, 
residence, stocks, bonds, everything 
cashable, to rush where the boom was 
biggest and turn farmer himself. 

Remember that this boom was of no 
ordinary kind. Were not the boomed 
districts comparatively old and proved? 
And weren’t the products old and 
proved, too? It was less a boom for 
farming for a new deity — Co-operation. 
It was omnipotent. Even those of us 
who for some reason didn’t turn 
farmers, were just as much entranced 
by co-operation. 

What sold us most fully on the idea 
of co-operation was its intelligence. 
There have been bursted bubbles in 
plenty, but can you fail on over- 
done intelligence? 

Frankly, it must be admitted that 
many business people, with no money 
invested in farms, often talked for 
producer co-operation with more aban- 
don than did average seasoned farmers. 
We argued for co-operation as we 
served our patrons. Flying squadrons 
of business men drove around among 
the farmers to help persuade reluctant 
ones to sign co-operative association 
contracts. Previous to 1925 I never 
heard a business man in our section 
speak of producer co-operation with 
any great intelligence as to its limita- 
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tions. Co-operation was truly a new 
faith, very like a religion. 

Now let us follow for a moment the 
fortunes of those spinster school- 
teachers. Their district was mostly 
planted to one crop. Per capita con- 
sumption of this product in the United 
States in the period from 1894 to 
1899, was four pounds. Through co- 
operative marketing and advertising, 
consumption was increased until in the 
period from 1919 to 1924 the per capita 
was twenty-eight pounds plus. 


] HEARD stories of profits from this 

product of as high as $1,000 an acre. 
But my friends were a bit late; their 
dream did not come true. By 1925, 
when their land was in full bearing, 
over-production had forced prices below 
production costs. Could that happen 
in spite of the increased per capita 
consumption of over 700 per cent? 
It did. 

That amazing incident was also 
typical. The real estate broker came 
back with his net worth cut about 50 
per cent. With him was an active 
broker from a different section, with a 
story that varied only in the minor 
details. 

“‘We sold land,” he said, ‘‘on easy 
terms. Co-operative advertising 
boosted our product and we boosted 
the farming business. Farmers who 
had land to sell or had acreage already 
in bearing, made a pot of money. So 
matters went on for some years. Then, 
bingo! Production overhauled con- 
sumption and passed it, and prices 
dropped to figures that left the farmers 
no profit. 

“The depressing effect on farmer 
morale was terrific, for co-operative 
marketing and advertising they had 
thought would keep them prosperous 
indefinitely. _Now—well, we’ve got 
some new ideas in our section about 
the law of supply and demand.” 

Thus it is that these blended folk, 
members of the committee of the 
whole United States, perched on the 
Pacific slope, have a new wisdom about 
easy credits and the farming business. 
True, the new wisdom is only a sprout 
(Continued on page 41) 
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djustable 
Rates Step 
Profits 


As Costs Creep 
Toward Revenue 


By Ivan Wright 


Department of Economics, University 
of Illinois 


costs and decreasing profits has 

come vividly before American 
bankers as a real problem. As a 
business counselor to business firms, 
the banker is familiar with the doctrine 
of cutting costs. In recent years he has 
been so busy helping his customers cut 
costs that he appears to have forgotten 
to do it in his own business. 

The economies effected by reducing 
costs in business enterprises in recent 
years have been little short of mar- 
velous. Unnecessary overhead, saving 
time and waste, elimination of un- 
profitable business and the like have 
converted deficits into profits in many 
lines of trade and industry. So much 
has been accomplished that business 
management has become almost a 
distinct profession. 

Can the banks take over a lesson 
from industry and increase their profits 
with increasing costs by doing a larger 
business? No one can doubt that the 
banks in the principal cities have done 
a larger business during recent years 
but the profits of banks as a whole do 
not reflect the benefits in larger profits. 
This is shown by the Federal Reserve 
banks’ authoritative study of bank 
earnings which says that interest paid 
on deposits has been mounting faster 
than gross income. Since 1919 the 
gross income of reporting member 
banks has increased from $1,291,000,000 
to more than $2,068,000,000, or an in- 
crease of more than 60 per cent. But 
the interest paid on deposits increased 
from $389,000,000 to more than 
$687,000,000, or over 76 per cent. 
During 1927 the interest paid on de- 
posits took more than one-third of 
every dollar of bank income. 

The reason for this situation is due 


‘sk age old struggle of increasing 
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off” the long run the law of 
supply and demand works 


by driving out the weak banks 


that lose 


out in the race for 


larger deposits, higher rates 
and risky investments. 


“The loss to the people from this 


exceedingly wasteful competi- 


to the practice of 
maintaining a 
rather fixed rate 
of interest on de- 
posits, while the 
loan rates fluctu- 
ate with supply 
and demand and 
reflect the condi- 
tions of the market 
as the deposit 
rates do not. Dur- 
ing recent years 
the loan rates have 
steadily declined 
and the yield on high grade securities of 
all kinds, from bankers’ acceptances to 
legal investments for trust funds, has 
been reduced. It is this inflexible char- 
acter of deposit rates and the failure 
in this country to adjust deposit rates 
to the money market rates that ex- 
plains the increasing proportion of the 
interest paid on bank deposits in rela- 
tion to the gross earnings of banks. 
This suggests that a more adjustable 
system of bank deposit rates is required 
if both the depositor and the banker 
are to share equally in the changes in 
the general money market. 


No Uniformity in Rates 


The great variation in rates paid on 
deposits has always been a puzzle. At 
the present time, deposit rates in 
Chicago banks vary from 1% per 
cent to3 percent. Time deposits vary 
from 2 per cent to 4 per cent. Some 
places in the State of Illinois as much 
as 5 per cent is being paid on time 
deposits. This of course is exceptional: 
Recently a survey was made in Ohio 
and the variations in the methods of 
computing interest were such that even 
though the rates were the same, the 
yield would be very different. Thirteen 
banks figuring interest at the rate of 4 
per cent compound semi-annually, used 
ten different methods making the 
range of interest payments on a hypo- 
thetical account vary from 57 cents 
to $7.46. It is hardly necessary to say 
that somewhere among these thirteen 
banks, neither the banks nor the de- 
positors are getting what is coming 


tion 1s great,and it does not seem 
to be anecessary part of progres- 
sive banking. We have learned 
in business that co-operation 
and consolidation are much 
more profitable to all concerned 
than 1s cut-throat competition.” 


to them. It is true that local condi- 
tions and the circumstances surround- 
ing every deposit and every loan differ, 
but that does not satisfactorily explain 
so wide a range of differences as these. 

Probably when the facts are ex- 
amined there will be found little justi- 
fication for uniform rates. All com- 
munities differ. The average deposit 
in one community is not the same as in 
another. A deposit that a Chicago 
or New York bank would not take 
without a service charge, would be a 
very profitable account for a banker in 
my home town. The costs of overhead 
in the two places are so different. The 
rates on local loans are 7 per cent but 
over the counter loans in the city are 
only 4% to 5 per cent. In the small 
town bank we can hire service so much 
cheaper and in case the bank building 
was constructed before the period of 
high building costs, the rent charges 
and the taxes are less. It is true, of 
course, that the banker in the country 
town can pick up his hat and walk out 
on the curb and visit for a half hour 
with a farmer neighbor and not keep 
customers waiting or feel that he is 
crowded for time until every minute 
not used to the best advantage is a cost. 
Just this difference in his situation 
makes the circumstances such that he 
can charge 7 per cent for a loan and 
pay 3 and 4 per cent on deposits re- 
gardless of whether bankers’ accept- 
ances are yielding 4 or 6 per cent. 

It is a known fact that many banks 
througheut the country are loaning at 
the same rate and paying the same 
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rate on deposits that they did before 
the war and there has not been any 
change in the last fifteen years. It is 
also true that many of these country 
banks are failing and many more are 
not making a fair profit. Perhaps 
these static conditions are just the 
trouble. 

On the other hand many of these 
small town banks are real gold mines to 
the families owning them. The writer 
has in mind a bank, in a town of less 
than 40,000 people, whose shares are 
worth more than $15,000 each. This 
bank pays 3 per cent on savings de- 
posits and 2 per cent on balances of 
more than $300 and its loaning rate is 
6 and 7 per cent. These rates were the 
same when I first made an acquaintance 
with the bank ten years ago. 


Costly Competition 


For some reason American bankers 
have caught the spirit rather common 
in this country that there is prestige in 
mere size. Increasing deposits and 
larger and larger resources are regarded 
as evidence of strength. Whether this 
is true depends on other factors and 
one of these factors is the earnings per 
dollar of deposits. A small bank may 
be in a much sounder position than a 
large bank in the same town. The 
strength of a bank is determined by its 
earning assets and the liquid character 
of its investments. It is not uncommon 
for banks situated in the same town and 
even in the same part of the country to 
offer excessive rates for deposits in 
order to attract more funds to loan. 
This competition may seem to benefit 
the public in bringing to the commun- 
ity a higher rate on commercial and 
savings deposits and perhaps easier 
terms for loans. But the community 
in the long run does not benefit by any 
practice that tends to undermine the 
strength of the local banks. Once the 
banks have become profitless institu- 
tions and more speculative invest- 
ments have been resorted to in order to 
make a profit, the whole community is 
endangered. 

In the long run the law of supply and 
demand works by driving out the weak 


banks that lose out in the race for 
larger deposits, higher rates and risky 
investments. The loss to the people 
from this exceedingly wasteful competi- 
tion is great and it does not seem to be 
a necessary part of progressive bank- 
ing. We have learned in business that 
co-operation and consolidation are 
much more profitable to all concerned 
than is cut-throat competition. Bank- 
ing can profitably adopt the same rules 
through reasonable rate adjustments 
and the merging of many small banks 
into one or more strong banks with 
resources large enough to furnish the 
service needed by any business or 
wealthy citizen in the community. 
During the last two decades millions 
of people have moved from the rural 
districts and the small towns to the 
larger cities. It is not an uncommon 
complaint for a banker in a small town 
to say that he has fewer customers now 
than he had before the war. The rea- 
son is not that fewer people have money 
than before the war. It is well known 
that money never was so generally in 
the hands of the middle classes, and the 
war educated every one with money how 
to invest. But the trouble is the other 
readjustments that have taken place. 
Good roads and motor transportation 
have moved the population into the 
cities and industrial towns and they 
have taken their bank accounts with 
them. Now the only thing for the 
bankers to do to meet these changed 
conditions is to change with them. In 
some states the condition is being met 
by the consolidation of a number of the 
small banks into one community bank. 
In other states many of the small 
banks are disappearing. In still others, 
branch banking is solving the problem. 


Eliminating the Costly Small 
Account 


Declining bank profits and mounting 
costs have forced bankers to analyze 
the banking accounts and find out 
which are costing more than they are 
worth. In this process the small de- 
positor has learned that it is costly to 
be poor. From the small village bank 
to the city bank with millions of re- 


sources, depositors have been requested 
to keep a minimum balance or pay a 
service charge monthly. 

This seems quite justified. No man, 
regardless of how poor he is, has any 
right to ask of the community service 
that costs more than his business is 
worth. This statement applies, of 
course, to people who are able to work. 
Despite the apparent logic of this 
position, it may be the right course for 
the banker to take and it may not. 
Every small town has its once«poor 
boys who have risen to be very success- 
ful men and are now envied in their 
comfortable position by the banker 
who has seen them grow up from 
“nothing.” These boys and many of 
them men with families who disliked 
some of the economy methods of the 
local banks, directed their small funds 
into “baby” bonds or a few shares of 
stock or may have taken an interest in 
some local enterprise. Consequently 
they have learned to do their financial 
shopping elsewhere and when their 
incomes increased, the old lines of con- 
tact were maintained. 


SOME of these costlyservices are in the 

long run good investments. At the 
same time no bank can afford to carry 
too many costly services for customers 
who do not show promise of developing 
their business to profitable proportions. 
While a banker ought to keep in mind 
the fact that some of the most success- 
ful banks have been built up on giving 
service to everyone no matter how 
small the account, in this day of keen 
competition it is necessary to use 
diplomacy in choosing customers. The 
Bank of Italy National Trust and 
Savings Association, San Francisco, has 
been a leader on the Pacific Coast in 
encouraging savings. I am told that 
savings among school children are en- 
couraged to the extent that one of 
these little savers can start an account 
with one cent if he wants to. No one 
who will examine the history of bank- 
ing in this country during recent years 
and compare the records of the Bank of 
Italy with those of other banks will 
doubt the profitable business of this 
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institution. The brief conclusion to 
this point seems to be that some 
economies are very costly. Misdirected 
small economies may cost large sums 
in the long run. A bank ought to be a 
strong institution whose profits are 
large enough to permit it to contribute 
its share of the costs of furnishing some 
of these necessary services that will 
help the people of small means in the 
community develop their financial re- 
sources. The large incomes in any 
community are produced by the people 
of small incomes and both are neces- 
sary in the maintenance of the local 
institutions. To illustrate, in a small 
town or community of 30,000 people 
the few dozen merchants and shop- 
keepers whose accounts are profitable 
to the bank are maintained by the 
twenty-nine odd thousand customers 
whose bank accounts are doubtless a 
cost. But if these people of the middle 
class with small incomes should leave 
the community, the merchants and 
shopkeepers would have to close their 
doors and their bank accounts would 
dwindle. 


Needed a National Policy for Rates 
Paid on Deposits 


Some lessons can be learned from 
older banking systems in other coun- 
tries. It is true that the conditions in 
this country are different from any 
other and each community has its 
individual characteristics. But these 
same statements could be made of any 
other country. In England we have 
a rather complete equalization of in- 
terest rates, loaning rates and charges 


over the whole banking field. This has 
been a matter of growth. The history 
of the English banking system tells us 
that when there were numerous private 
banks in the many communities with 
no community of interest for the whole 
country, rates varied just as they vary 
in this country. Through experience 
it has been learned in England that 
there is a systematic relation between 
the local rates and the rates in the 
general money market. So today we 
have the unique system whereby the 
rate at the Bank of England by a nice 
adjustment practically dictates the 
rates throughout the country. The 
deposit rate at the private banks is kept 
at a definite figure below the Bank of 
England rate. When the Bank of 
England rate is advanced, the deposit 
rates automatically advance. The in- 
crease in the deposit rates pulls up the 
rates on loans and the advance in rates 
on loans raises the rates on prime bills 
and so on throughout the whole fabric 
of the money market. The reverse is 
true when the rates are lowered. 

These rate adjustments falling in 
line with the Bank of England have 
crystallized into a national policy 
among English bankers. Its fine points 
are numerous. Every community feels 
and shares in any change in the general 
money market and is therefore a factor 
in national. monetary policy. Cut- 
throat competition and unprofitable 
high deposit rates are eliminated. The 
business men and bankers in every 
community are students of the national 
money market. This brings about a 
uniformity of national business manage- 
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ment and money conditions that is 
simple and understandable. 

As pointed out in the United States 
we have no such uniformity of practice 
and any suggestion that we should 
have it would undoubtedly meet oppo- 
sition. On the other hand there is 
strong argument in favor of it. At 
this time when loan rates and yields 
on high grade investments have de- 
clined until banks cannot afford to pay 
the usual rate on deposits, a reduction 
of deposit rates is necessary. Yet it is 
probable that many if not most local 
banks will pay the higher rates as long 
as they can, rather than argue with 
their customers. Under the Federal 
Reserve System it would be an easy 
matter for the member banks in the 
respective districts to adopt a policy 
of rate changes on deposits with the 
rate changes of the Reserve Banks of 
the districts. 


SUCH a policy would relieve the 

local bank of complaints from 
customers. But most important it 
would bring every member bank and 
every community in the district in 
direct contact with the money market 
of the district. The changes in the 
Reserve Bank rates would then repre- 
sent and co-operate with general bank- 
ing and business conditions in the 
district as they do not now, because the 
local banker ignores the Reserve Bank 
rate and continues to do business at the 
old rates as long as he can. A national 
benefit resulting from such a rate policy 
would be an adjustment of the rates 
of the Reserve Banks, in the respective 
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NOTE FILES 


What the Law 
Defines as Fraud 


By Arthur F. McCarty 


PART V. 


HE English language contains 
nice words and ugly words. It 


seems too bad that all the terms 
to be found in the dictionary are not 
genteel and lady-like, but since life 
must be lived and since life frequently 
encounters phases that are unpleasant, 
even ugly, there must be names for 
them. It is assumed that this explains 
the presence in Mr. Webster’s well 
known book of the word “fraud.” 
Fraud is an ugly word with a sound 
almost sinister but because it repre- 
sents a situation occurring in life with 
some frequency, the word and what it 
means must be taken into account. 

Then there is our old friend, ‘‘Caveat 
Emptor,” a term we did not get from 
the Romans but from the English, and 
a term that in some of its aspects 
represents the antithesis of fraud. 
Fraud places the onus upon the seller — 
the one who procures the other to act; 
Caveat Emptor, meaning, ‘‘Let the pur- 
chaser beware,” denotes a situation 
wherein the burden is on the buyer —at 
least the seller is not bound by what 
he says because the buyer in those 
particular circumstances must find out 
for himself. 

Every seller, meaning, broadly, every 
person who induces another to act in 
any kind of a transaction, must say 
something to accomplish his purpose. 
In every transaction, then, there 
always is either the situation in which 
the seller is responsible for what he 
says by way of inducement, or the 
other situation in which the buyer 
must look to his own sources of in- 
formation. This does not mean, of 
course, that there is fraud in every 
transaction in which the seller is 
bound by his statements —sometimes 
the seller tells the whole truth, in 
which event the legal aspect does not 
present itself. 


Let us keep a firm hold of the idea 
that every person who induces another 
to act is a seller in the sense that a 
lawsuit may be based upon his repre- 
sentations, and consider, first, a situ- 
ation in which the court held that the 
seller was not bound, but that the 
principle of Caveat Emptor applied. In 
Wyoming, one Chas. T. Bushnell 
owned a stock of merchandise and 
organized a mercantile corporation on 
the co-operative plan in which he sold 
stock and to which he later conveyed 
the merchandise. Among those who 
subscribed for stock was one Roy 
Elkins, who thought enough of the 
venture to sign up for $200 worth, for 
which he gave his note. In securing 
Elkins’ signature to the subscription 
and to the note, Bushnell used con- 
siderable conversation, though it is not 
disclosed by the record that he used 
more than was necessary. At any 
rate, when Elkins’ note became due, 
originally given to the company and 
transferred to Bushnell probably as 
part consideration for the merchandise, 
Elkins refused to pay it on the ground 
that his signature to both note and 
subscription had been procured by 
fraudulent representations. The re- 
sulting lawsuit is entitled Bushnell vs. 
Elkins, (34 Wyo. 495; 245 Pac. 304) 
and the testimony showed that Bush- 
nell had painted the prospects of the 
company in rather glowing terms, 
going so far as to assure Elkins that he 
would never have to pay out any real 


money on the note because his share of 
profits would easily discharge it. The 
court held that these statements were 
expressions of opinion only; that 
Elkins was in as good a position as 
Bushnell to guess at the future of the 
company and, in effect, that the 
doctrine of Caveat Emptor applied to 
the case. Elkins had to pay the note 
on the principle that a seller is entitled 
to make the usual selling talk if he 
confines himself to speculative matters 
and makes no statements as of fact 
regarding existing conditions. Note 
that Bushnell’s remark about the 
future was not construed as a promise, 
for, as we shall see, a promise by a 
seller that a certain event will occur is 
a statement he must back up. 


DOWN in South Carolina, the Pal- 

metto Bank and Trust Company 
sued C. D. Grimsley to foreclose a 
$15,000 mortgage covering eight pieces 
of realestate. Grimsley alleged a state of 
facts in defense about as follows: That 
the mortgage was given to secure a 
pre-existing debt and as an inducement 
to him to execute the instrument the 
bank promised (1) that the note would 
be carried by the bank as renewed 
paper as long as Grimsley desired, 
(2) that the bank would finance certain 
building plans by which portions of the 
mortgaged premises could be marketed, 
the proceeds to be applied to the whole 
debt, and (3) that in the event of 
Grimsley’s death before the mortgage 
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had been paid, the bank would release 
its lien on Grimsley’s residence; and 
the defense alleged that the bank had 
not at any time intended carrying out 
these promises. The bank filed a 
motion to strike the defense from the 
case and the court struck it out, from 
which rather arbitrary action Grimsley 
appealed to the Supreme Court. The 
case is now reported in 134 S. C. 493 
and in 133 S. E. 437, also in 50 A. L. R. 
42, entitled Palmetto Bank & Trust 
Co. vs. Grimsley. The Supreme Court 
held that the defense set up by Grims- 
ley was a good one. This, however, 
does not decide the suit, since Grimsley 
must go back to the district court and 
prove the facts he alleged. 

Grimsley had been the sole pro- 
prietor of an automobile business 
which, by the fault of bad managers, 
lost Grimsley a lot of money, creating 
a huge deficit in the 
bank account. This was 
the pre-existing debt the 
bank had sought to 
secure, to procure which 
security, Grimsley 
charged, the bank made 
promises it never in- 
tended to observe. 
Ordinarily, oral evidence 
of anything varying the 
terms of a written in- 
strument like a mortgage 
or note cannot be intro- 
duced, but according to 
the decision in this case 
as well as the general rule of law, 
where the promise is an inducing 
cause it can be shown by oral testi- 
mony even though it varies the con- 
ditions of the instrument. The second 
trial has probably taken place by this 
time and if Grimsley has been able to 
prove his facts, the bank has waste 
paper in its files, the waste paper being 
the mortgage it took for security. 

On the subject of fraud, let it be 
observed that a promise, whether of 
something the seller says he will do or 
something in the nature of an event 
that he says will occur, is classed as a 
representation. With this to help keep 
us straight, we are ready for a defini- 
tion of fraud. The law books contain 
numerous definitions, all meaning the 
same thing, but worded differently. 
The shortest I have found covers the 
ground completely, though to one not 
a lawyer some of the terms require 
elucidation: 

“Fraud is a wilful or reckless mis- 
representation of a material fact made 
to induce another to act and upon 
which he does act to his injury.” 

Enlargements upon this simple defi- 
nition include silence regarding a 
material fact that the seller is under 
a duty to disclose, and the further 
definition of a “‘reckless” statement as 
one in which the maker speaks as if 
he knew, when he was in fact ignorant 


of the truth or falsity of the statement. 
Promises that the maker does not 
intend to keep are “reckless mis- 
representations.” 

Like all definitions to be found in 
these articles, the one above is boiled 
down to its final essentials; it contains 
every requisite and includes nothing 
not necessary to a complete definition. 
The misrepresentation must be wilful 
or reckless; it must be of a material 
fact; it must be made for the purpose 
of inducing another to act; the other 
must act in reliance upon it with the 
right to so rely; and it must result in 
injury. All of these elements must be 


present or the fraud is no good as a 
defense or ground for suit. The five 
elements are sometimes expanded into 
nine, thus: (1) a representation; (2) its 
falsity; (3) its materiality; (4) the 
speaker’s knowledge of its falsity or 
ignorance of its truth; (5) his intent 
that it should be acted upon by the 
other; (6) the hearer’s ignorance of its 
falsity; (7) his reliance upon its truth; 
(8) his right to rely thereon; and (9) his 
consequent and proximate injury. 


ANKERS do not often practice fraud 

in the procurement of signatures to 
papers, so the chief interest in the ap- 
plication of the foregoing principles 
will be in cases where notes have been 
acquired by purchase or as collateral. 
Such a case is that entitled Stevens vs. 
Barnes, 43 N. D. 483; 175 N. W. 709; 
18 A.L.R.10. Mrs. Barnes and Mrs. 
Wrede were partners in business and a 
salesman called on them for an order 
which they gave him. The sheet con- 
taining the order for the goods was 
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perforated across near the bottom and 
below the perforation was an ordinary 
promissory note. The salesman told 
the ladies, however, that this was not 
a note, and only indicated how pay- 
ment was to be made in the event his 
house accepted the order. The order 
and note, all on one piece of paper as 
described, were sent to the house and 
the house detached the note and de- 
posited it in the Iowa State Bank as 
collateral for a loan. Stevens, the 
plaintiff, had paid off this loan for the 
house and the bank transferred the 
Barnes and Wrede note to him. 

The evidence showed that the sales- 
man also told the women that he sold 
to but one customer in a town and that 
they would have the exclusive sale of 
the goods. This, also, was untrue, 
according to the testimony, for the 
same house had already sold goods of 
exactly the same kind to 
another dealer in the same 
town. The ladies defended 
suit on the note by setting 
up the facts already related, 
and the result is of interest 
because it would have been 
no different had the bank 
found it necessary to sue 
while it had the note. The 
statements of the salesman 
were plainly misrepresenta- 
tions; he must have known 
that the lower part of the 
paper was a note and he 
ought to have known about 
the sale to the other dealer; 
same concerned a material 
fact; the statements were 
made by the agent to induce 
the partners to act and they 
did act in reliance upon 
them, and had a right 
to so rely; and they were 
injured. 

But did Stevens or the bank that 
was the first transferee have any notice 
of the fraud practiced on these women 
to get their signature to the note? 
Even if a signature be fraudulently pro- 
cured, the fraud is not a defense if the 
note is negotiable and in the hands of a 
buyer or other holder for value without 
notice. As the Supreme Court of 
North Dakota observed, “‘When fraud 
in the inception of a negotiable note is 
alleged and proved, the burden is then 
upon the endorsee to prove that he is a 
purchaser, for value, before maturity, 
without notice and in good faith.” 
And, “it may be true that he bought 
before maturity, for value, and without 
any notice of the defense, but not in 
good faith.” The lack of good faith in 
this case was knowledge that the note 
nad once been part of a sheet of paper 
containing something else, and was 
enough to place on Stevens the duty 
to inquire into the facts. The defense 
of fraud was not only held good but the 
note was held absolutely void because 
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the whole sheet of paper was the 
contract and the separation of the 
note from it was a material alteration 
that voided the whole, and this in face 
of the fact that the firm of women 
merchants had received the goods and 
had never paid for them. Two of the 
justices dissented, saying Stevens, as 
assignee of the account, ought to have 
been allowed to recover on the debt 
alone without consideration of the 
matter of liability on the note. There 
is a whole separate realm of inquiry 
respecting what circumstances place on 
a note buyer the duty to make further 
inquiry, which cannot be covered here, 
but the decision makes clear the danger 
of buying notes showing 
by perforated edges that 
they have once been parts 
of larger sheets contain- 
ing other parts of a con- 
tract. The case presents, 
also, a good illustration of 
misrepresentation suffi- 
cient to void a promissory 
note. 

A case in which a 
promise was held not to 
be such fraud as would 
defeat recovery on a note 
is one arising in Minne- 
sota and now reported 
under the title Snelling 
State Bank vs. Clasen in 
132 Minn. 404; 157 N. W. 
643; 6 A. L. R. 1663. The 
bank bought a negotiable 
note from the payee of it 
and had to sue the maker, 
who attempted the de- 
fense that he had given 
the note in part payment 
for a piece of real estate 
and had an agreement 
with the payee that if he, 
the land buyer, was not 
satisfied when he saw the property, 
the note was to be returned to him. 
Such appear to have been the facts, 
but the seller of the land didn’t 
wait for Clasen’s inspection but sold 
the note to the bank. In all such cases, 
the holder of the note first makes out a 
prima facie case; that is, he proves the 
signature, the amount, that it is not 
paid, and that he is the owner of the 
note. Then the testimony to establish 
the fraud is introduced, after which the 
court decides whether fraud has been 
shown, and if it has, the holder must 
then prove that he took the note with 
no knowledge of the fraud and in good 
faith. On the back of this note ap- 
peared the words, “‘As per contract,” 
which the defendant claimed was notice 
to the bank of a possible defense or of 
unusual circumstances, but the court 
held otherwise, and when Clasen had 
proved his defense the court held that 
the promise made by the land seller 
was not fraud sufficient to defeat the 
note. This promise was not in the 


class of those hereinbefore referred to. 
It was a conditional promise, to be per- 
formed only under certain contin- 
gencies. 

Another case from the Carolinas, 
this time from North Carolina, is of 
very great interest to bankers for 
several reasons. It is quite recent, it 
involves the questions under discus- 
sion, and it also considers the liability 
of a bank for furnishing erroneous 
credit information. Like so many 
other cases in which fraud is an element, 
this one has to do with the purchase of 
corporate stock, and though frequently 
referred to in these articles, it is worth 
repeating that notes taken for sub- 


seller, meaning, broadly 

every person who induces 
another to act in any kind of a 
transaction, must say something 
to accomplish his purpose. 


“In every transaction, then, there 
always is either the situation in 
which the seller is responsible 
for what he says by way of in- 
ducement, or the other situation 
in which the buyer must look to 
his own sources of informatton.” 


scriptions to the stock of companies 
under promotion are likely to be a 
mixture of dynamite and_ nitro- 
glycerine. 

In the case from North Carolina, one 
Mackie gave his note for $16,500 pay- 
able to Southern States Finance Com- 
pany or order, negotiable and payable 
at the Peoples National Bank of 
Winston-Salem. The note was for 
1,650 shares of stock in the finance 
company, and there was an agreement 
between Mackie and the stock salesman 
that if the note and subscription were 
not accepted by the new company, and 
the stock not issued, the note was to be 
returned to Mackie. The president of 
the finance company telephoned to the 
Peoples National Bank, particularly 
its vice-president, for information about 
Mackie’s financial responsibility, the 
result of which was that the company 
accepted the note, endorsed it and sent 
it to the Peoples National with an offer 
to sellit. That bank issued certificates 
of deposit for the note and took it over, 


Fifteen 


later paying the certificates of deposit, 
and the finance company issued and 
delivered the stock to Mackie. At this 
stage of the proceedings the deal 
appears as closed among all parties. 
The Peoples National brought suit 
against Mackie as maker of the note 
and the Southern States Finance Com- 
pany as endorser. Mackie made no 
appearance or defense, but the finance 
company set up a number of points in 
defense. It was a depositor and cus- 
tomer of the plaintiff bank, and the 
vice-president of the bank was a mem- 
ber of the advisory board of the finance 
company, under which relations the 
finance company turned all notes taken 
in or about Winston-Salem 
to the bank and also de- 
pended on _ information 
from the bank in all cases 
arising in that vicinity, 
the finance company being 
situated some distance 
away. And it was alleged 
that before the $16,500 
note matter came up, the 
bank had worthless paper 
signed by Mackie and two 
others for the same 
amount; that the bank 
conspired with Mackie to 
have Mackie subscribe 
for the stock and give his 
note, and when the stock 
arrived the bank would 
use it to secure Mackie’s 
old debt, leaving the bank 
to hold the stock note 
endorsed by the finance 
company; and that the 
bank carried out this nice- 
looking scheme by giving 
false information about 
Mackie’s standing and 
that it did use the stock for 
collateral to the old debt. 
It appears that the finance company 
proved everything, except that there 
was any conspiracy. The jury found 
that the endorsement of the defendant 
was procured by fraudulent means, 
which comprised the furnishing of false 
credit information, and while refusing 
the conspiracy finding, the jury did say 
the bank had agreed to keep the stock 
as collateral to the note endorsed by 
defendant. But in the Supreme Court 
of North Carolina the case was sent 
back for a new trial with a decision that 
amounted to a reversal, the high court 
holding that the defense was not good 
in law. A national bank has no power 
under the National Banking Act to 
engage in the business of furnishing 
credit information, gratuitously or for 
compensation, and cannot act as a 
bank in that capacity. The vice- 
president who supplied it was acting 
for the finance company at the time 
and not for the bank and his state- 
ments did not bind the bank. And it 
was held that the evidence did not 
(Continued on page 43) 
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Runs 
the 
Four Sons— 


All Bankers 


y 
Alice Elizabeth Davis 


“WF I ever have any sons, | hope they 
will never go into the banking 
business,”’ said Henry R. Rehme 

of St. Louis, U.S. A. That was many 
years ago. Mr. Rehme now has four 
sons. All are executives in outlying 
financial institutions which have com- 
bined assets of fifty million dollars. 
Branch banking is not permitted in 
Missouri and St. Louis has thirty-six 
independent neighborhood banks that 
cover the city thoroughly without over- 
lapping. They account for one-fifth of 
the capital of St. Louis banks and 
because of their convenience and free- 
dom from parking problems they 
furnish keen competition for down- 
town institutions. 

Henry R. Rehme was born in St. 
Louis in-1861 and educated at Christian 
Brothers College. Then he went to 
work as a grocery clerk. He enjoyed 
being a grocery clerk and was in no way 
impatient with his position, except — 
that during the time he was employed 
in the store the proprietor’s son went 
to work in a bank. 

The proprietor was proud of his son, 
and his wife, who helped wait on cus- 
tomers, was also proud. To every one 
who came in for groceries they boasted 
of their son—his prowess, his salary, 
and his hours. Finally Henry broke 
under the strain. “I’m as well edu- 
cated as he is, I can work in a bank 
too,”” he said, and quit the grocery 
store. 

For five months no position in a 
bank was available. During that time 
many lucrative offers, with salaries as 
high as $65 a month, came from grocery 
stores —but Mr. Rehme, aged twenty, 
refused them all. At last he heard of a 
vacancy through a coachman, who 
worked for an official in the clearing 


Above — Albert A. Rehme 
Below—J. L. Rehme 


house, who had heard of an opening 
for a messenger. Henry Rehme took 
it at twenty dollars a month —he had 
made up his mind to make good in the 
banking business. 

The bank where Mr. Rehme started 
soon merged with another, and before 
he left the new one in 1895, he had 
worked his way up to a position as 
teller. He went with the St. Louis 
Trust Company as general bookkeeper 
and left seven years later to accept the 
position of cashier in two successive 
banks —for two years he was president 
of a bank and in 1912 he was elected 
secretary and treasurer and member of 
the board of directors of the Farmers 
and Merchants Trust Company, which 
position he holds today. 

The Farmers and Merchants Trust 
Company is situated at Grand Avenue 
and Gravois on a direct artery from 
productive farm lands to the downtown 
business section of St. Louis. During 
the twenty years this bank has been in 
existence all building sites around it 
have increased greatly in value, and 
the bank now has total resources of 
over $6,000,000. Twice in its twenty 
years of steady growth it has given 
its stockholders two shares for one, 
so the man who bought ten shares 
of stock in the beginning, now has 
forty shares, and has made more in 
dividends alone than the amount of his 
original investment. 


Above—H. B. Offenbacher 
Below—J. Harry Rehme 


This bank, which offers complete 
banking service, has only nineteen 
employees. Mr. Rehme always en- 
courages them to learn the other 
fellows’ work as well as their own and 
to be alert for advancement. He 
thinks the small bank is a good place 
to learn the banking business but he 
doesn’t advise any young man to start 
at all unless he intends to stay with 
banking, because the salaries must 
necessarily be low, and the turnover 
for the bank is high. When a young 
man is really ambitious there is every 
opportunity to advance to an executive 
position, thinks this genial, white- 
haired, Mr. Rehme. 


HE second youngest of the sons, 

Albert Rehme, is also employed with 
the Farmers and Merchants Trust 
Company as paying teller. This po- 
sition was filled, however, over the 
protest of the elder Mr. Rehme, who 
preferred not to have his son in the 
same institution. After Albert had 
finished high school he came to the 
bank to work for a few weeks only, 
then the president of the bank asked 
the father if he could not be taken on 
permanently. Mr. Rehme answered 
that he didn’t want his son working 
under him, he preferred that strangers 
be employed —lest there be hostility 
among the workers. But the president 
and vice-president insisted and the son 
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was employed. He left in 1918 
to serve in the war and at the 
close of the war he returned and 
assumed his old position. 

“Of course,” said the elder 
Rehme, “I make him work 
harder than anybody else around 
here —nobody can say there s 
any partiality. He likes it here 
and the officers seem to want 
him to stay.” 

J. Harry Rehme, second eldest 
of the sons, organized the 
Gravois Bank at the age of 
twenty. He admits now that 
it was plenty of nerve, but it 
was easy. Harry Rehme is the 
brisk, good-natured vice-presi- 
dent and cashier of the Cass 
Avenue Bank of St. Louis. 
He drives a green Lincoln motor 
car, lunches at a smart hotel, 
plays golf and talks engagingly 
as bankers should. 

Mr. Hellrung, president of 
the Cass Avenue Bank, said 
that when a vacancy occurred 
in the bank his choice was a 
Rehme — he didn’t know whether 
any of the boys were out of 
work or not, but he called the 
father and inquired. Harry, 
who had left his little Gravois 


Bank in the control of his: 


Above—Henry R. Rehme. Left— 

mpany. t—Telegraphers 

National Bank. Be 

ette-South Side Bank and Trust 


Seventeen 


father’s bank, was unemployed 
and ready to step into this 
position 

Today the Cass Avenue Bank 
has resources of more than 
$6,000,000 and gives complete 
banking service. It has, in 
addition, a travel department 
in charge of a Polish boy who 
is admired by all his country- 
men. He finds out what people 
are preparing for a trip back 
to the continent and then 
arranges all the details. 

The Cass Avenue Bank is 
twenty-two years old. It is 
situated in what was once 
known as “Kerry Patch.”’ The 
neighborhood is now thickly 
populated with Poles, Germans 
and Italians, and for these 
thrifty people a savings bal- 
ance of five or ten thousand 
dollars is not unusual. 

Mr. Rehme is on good terms 
with all the bank’s customers. 
He goes to neighborhood gatherings 
where the only language spoken is 
Low-German; he chats gaily with the 
priest of the old Bohemian church, and 
has, in general, a very good time. Bim: 3 

Down on Broadway, a little south of e 
the central business district in St. 
Louis, is the Lafayette-South Side 
(Continued on page 48) 
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Helen Jackson 


HEN the work- 

men finish re- 

modeling the 
Fifth Avenue Bank and 
pull down the scaffold- 
ing, everyone will be 
able to see that the 
old brownstone and 
brick front has been 
left untouched. Some 
new arched windows in 
limestone have been 
added to carry out the 
architectural details of 
the original corner build- 
ing in the two adjoining 
houses. But the brown- 
stone itself has been 
left with the covering of 
grime and soot which 
it has been collecting for pretty 
nearly a hundred years. In its new 
dress, the bank is retaining many of 
the features which give it a decidedly 
old-fashioned flavor. 

Frequently we are admonished not 
to judge the book by the cover. The 
Fifth Avenue Bank is an exception to 
the general rule. For the brownstone 
front is as definite a statement of the 
bank’s policy as you could find any- 
where. As definite as the sharp division 
of the banking floor to provide separate 
banking facilities for women and men. 
The same policies which made the bank 
successful when it first opened its 
doors in 1875 to ladies in bustles and 
gentlemen in top hats, still prevail 
today. 

Perhaps it was because the officers 
were farseeing. Certainly a sitting 
room furnished for the convenience of 
women was a rather revolutionary idea, 
half a century ago. Then the general 
consensus of banking opinion was that 
women’s business was not worth while; 
the Fifth Avenue Bank disagreed. Not 
only did they provide a comfortably 
furnished room for women, but they 
engaged a special staff to cater to the 
banking needs of “female” customers. 
Members of the fairer sex who knew 
nothing whatsoever about banking 
were invited to learn the intricacies of 
check making and other sundry matters, 
and because the bank was able to 
persuade women not to sign checks 


Still is Evident in 
This Modern Bank 


while wearing tight gloves, nor to do 
any of those other things which give 
bankers so many weary headaches, 
business increased. 

It was comparatively easy in those 
days for the bankers to know all their 
customers. Although the number of 
accounts was steadily increasing, the 
restricted neighborhood in which the 
bank was located made it somewhat 
easier to maintain a personal relation- 
ship. Now the bank is hemmed in on 
all sides by skyscrapers. Across the 
street where royalty and society once 
dined at Delmonico’s is the 36-story 
Mercantile Bank Building. To the 
right, where Sherry catered to the 
taste of the Four Hundred, stands the 
Guaranty Trust Company Building. 
Everywhere the residences of former 
customers have been replaced by multi- 
storied business structures. Yet the 
policy of the bank remains unchanged. 
Very old customers and very new cus- 
tomers receive the same personal and 
very courteous attention as they did 
years ago. Elderly ladies and gentle- 
men whose accounts were among the 
first on the bank’s books write many 
letters every year asking how in these 
busy days when everything is done for 
speed, the bank can give the same very 
excellent service which made it famous 
at the start. 

Various appellations have been given 
to the Fifth Avenue Bank. Some call 
it the Bank of the Four Hundred; 
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Fifth Avenue, New York, in 1889 


others, the School for Bankers. Both 
names are justifiable. When the Fifth 
Avenue Bank opened its doors for 
business on October 13, 1875, it was 
located in the very center of the finest 
residential neighborhood in the city. 
It had taken over the entire basement 
of the Sherwood House at the northeast 
corner of 44th Street, and the homes of 
many people, prominent in the social 
life of the city surrounded it. 


N every sense the establishment of 

the Fifth Avenue Bank was an experi- 
ment. Madison Square, twenty-one 
blocks south, was the center of the 
theatrical and retail district. The men 
who had their residences in the neigh- 
borhood of the bank traveled down- 
town every day to business and banked 
at downtown institutions. Obviously 
if the Fifth Avenue Bank was to prosper 
it had to look chiefly to the women and 
to retired gentlemen for its business. 

Bank accounts for women was a 
decidedly new idea. To some it was a 
rather alarming one. But through 
direct mail advertising, newspaper in- 
sertions, and praise from satisfied 
customers, the bank was soon doing 
nicely. No matter what problems the 
women, and some of the men, brought 
in for solution, the officers and clerks 
were ready to stay at their desks all 
night if necessary to trace the solution. 
The Four Hundred soon began to 


patronize the bank and before long an. 
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account there was almost as much a 
social asset as a listing in the Social 
Register. 

By 1891, the bank had outgrown its 
quarters in the Sherwood House, and 
moved across the street into the re- 
modeled residence of John B. Cornell 
a well known New Yorker. Safe 
deposit boxes were built in the base- 
ment, a great, and rather novel con- 
venience. The bank was decidedly 
getting on. 

The old New York Herald described 
the new quarters thus: 


“An uptown bank has moved into new 

uarters whose gorgeousness according to 
the accounts seems to be artfully designed 
to convince women that they are business 
men.” 

A good many newspapers considered 
the bank an ideal source of amusement. 
Instead of the bustling, jostling crowd 
to be found in down-town organizations 
here everything wasrefined and orderly. 
Many interesting articles, written in 
half satirical vein, were published. 
Whenever possible, and this 


‘There was consider- 


women customers was 
discontinued because 
there were so many 
long conversations 
that a great many 
people never had the 
opportunity to use 
the phones at all. 


able comment in the 
daily papers when 
the decision was 
made to install coin 
boxes on the tele- 
phones. 

In the fifty-odd 
years since the bank 
has been in existence, 
its advertising policy 


has hardly altered. 
A short time after 
the bank opened, direct mail advertis- 
ing, letters penned in India ink on 
lined paper, augmented the list of 
customers. Back in December of ’78, 
an officer of the bank signed a set of 


The women's room 


letters which once brought in a fine 
percentage of returns. Today, the 
bank is using far more elaborate 
mailing pieces; but the personal touch 
is being retained. When the bank 

celebrated its golden anni- 


was in the majority of cases, 
the publicity was turned to 
good advantage. 

The bank has always be- 
lieved in publicity when it is 
in good taste. One of the bank 
officers was passing through 
a New Jersey town one day 
when he saw a _ particularly 
tall policeman on the street. 
Here was the fellow the bank 
needed for a doorman, decided 
the executive, and straight- 
way he engaged the policeman. 
When the former policeman 
took over his new duties, the 
papers printed many articles 
about his gigantic stature as 
well as about the bank whose 


- versary three years ago, a 
gold and white folder was 
sent to all customers, and 
the legend read: 


“The Double Anniversary 
of the founding of 
The Fifth Avenue Bank of New 
York and the association 
with it of 


Within the folder, the cus- 
tomer was reminded of the 
number of years since the 
account had been started, 
and the exact date. Con- 
siderable clerical work had to 
be done before the booklets 
could be filled in correctly. 


customers enjoyed the luxury 
of a canopy over the street, besides 
the luxury of a doorman. 

The bank still believes in publicity, 
and gets a good deal of it. A few years 
ago the free telephone service to 


The original quarters 


form letters —exactly how many, there 
is no record —telling about the services 
extended by the bank. 

“This bank makes a specialty of personal 


accounts. Many gentlemen doing business 
downtown send _ their 


checks for deposit by 
mail for which the 
bank returns prompt 
acknowledgment. 

large number of 
ladies keep accounts 
here for convenience 
in household disburse- 
ments, etc. A parlor 
exclusively for ladies is 
a feature of this institu- 
tion. 

“Dividends on stocks, 
coupons, Post Office 
orders, etc., collected in 
any part of the United 
States. Certificates of 
Deposits issued. 

“Accounts whether 
large or small are 
solicited.” 


In the file books 
of the bank there 


Furnishings of the vintage of 1889 


are many other 


But so many enthusiastic 
letters were received from 
customers that the bank decided 
the time was more than well spent. 
Old women and old men, as well as 
middle-aged folk, came in personally to 
tell how wonderful they thought it was 
that the bank should have remembered 
their accounts. 

The bank is most particular about 
the appearance of every mailing piece. 
Any one of the people to whom their 
mail goes may receive a dozen or more 
advertisements a day. It is different 
from the old days. Even the handwrit- 
ing of the envelope addressor must have 
a certain style. 

Although the bank has always 
catered to women, and made particular 
efforts to win their patronage, the 
accounts on the books now are approxi- 
mately equally divided between men 
and women. Possibly the men form 
the larger half. For the neighborhood 
and the people surrounding the bank 
have changed. Instead of brownstone 
houses there are now big buildings 
housing hundreds of business men. 
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And although the bank has followed 
rather closely the policies that it 
evolved fifty years ago, it has wisely 
readjusted some of them to meet 
modern conditions and has put as much 
energy into the securing of business 
men’s accounts as women’s business. 
Now it numbers among its customers, 
some of the oldest and best known 
business concerns in the Fifth Avenue 
section. 

One campaign was arranged so that 
each of the large buildings in the neigh- 
borhood was circularized separately. 
The cover of the mailing piece carried 
a map of the district between 40th and 
57th Streets. 

The general location of the bank 
was marked off with a red square and 
an arrow, and the position of the build- 
ing was similarly designated. But the 
Fifth Avenue Bank wished to point 
out more than its convenience. 


“The Fifth Avenue Bank of New York 
has served your neighborhood for more than 
fifty years, having organized in 1875 and 
located at Fifth Avenue and 44th Street, 
then the geographical center of the uptown 
residential section. In the ensuing neigh- 
borhood transition from residential to com- 
mercial, this bank, as the first to locate on 


service to depositors.” 


In all of its advertising, as well as in 


the bank buildings themselves, the 
institution is taking good advantage of 
its early and rather pleasant history. 
The bank has allowed itself to become 
modernized only so far as the modern- 
ization is good policy. Otherwise it 
prefers the old time flavor. At the 
main entrance, the customer or visitor 
is welcomed by a group of men who 
very well might be officers of the bank. 
Afterwards it develops that the men 
are merely attendants, but ununi- 
formed attendants who have been 
directing customers for many, many 
years. 

One of the men, John Carr, knows 
more members of the Four Hundred 
than do some people in the Four Hun- 
dred; and he knows their grandmothers 
and grandchildren. He calls by their 
first name men who determine the 
policies of large corporations. He needs 
no social directory. Practically every 
customer who comes into the bank is 
personally greeted. For although the 
city has grown, the neighborhood 
changed, and the list of accounts is 
continually swelling, the bank still 
prides itself in the personal interest it 
takes in every account. 

For many years now, the Fifth 
Avenue Bank has been known as the 
School for Bankers. With only one 
exception, every one of its own officers 
from the president down worked their 
way up in the organization. And many 
of its clever young men have become 
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presidents, or vice-presidents of big 
banks in New York as well as in other 
cities. The bank is proud of its per- 
sonnel, it has taken particular care to 
make it exceptional, and so in its 
booklets it takes space to tell customers 
about the service they may expect; and 
why. 


“Fifth Avenue Bank men have been 
taught for fifty years—drilled would be a 
better term—that the success of their 
bank, which, it was pointed out, meant 
their own success as well, depended upon 
their obedience to two cardinal rules: ‘Be 
courteous to customers’ and ‘Don’t make 
mistakes.” Discourtesy has always meant 
dismissal.” 


The eighty-two members of the 
bank’s clerical staff whose duties bring 
them into personal contact with de- 
positors were given these positions of 
responsibility only after they had dem- 
onstrated their fitness for them by 
superior work. Two of these men have 
been with the bank for over fifty years, 
none less than two, and only seven less 
than five. Long years of service are 
rather usual with the bank staff. Even 
the maid in the women’s parlor has 
been with the bank for twenty years. 

Although the remodeling operation 
now being completed will effect some 
changes in the banking floor, the 
changes will be only for the conven- 
ience of customers and the staff 
rather than to make the bank appear 
new-fas..ioned. 


Displays the Windows 


The Plainfield Trust Company 
Gets Results at a Nominal Cost 


HEN plans for our new bank 

building first were discussed, 

our executive vice-president 
promptly arranged for display windows. 
There are four of these windows in our 
present building, and these windows, 
which I shall describe here, present a 
definite problem to our advertising de- 
partment and take up a substantial 
portion of our budget. Four windows 
there are —four opportunities to appeal 
to pedestrians. 

Many banks have cut into the front 
of their buildings, or have attached 
frames on the outside, but our windows 
were planned as a part of our new build- 
ing, as much a part as are the vault or 
the cages. 

There are many factors that enter 
into successful bank-window displays; 
for bank windows not only must attract, 
they must convince, and they must, 


By Marjorie E. Schoeffel 


The Plainfield Trust Company, Plainfield, 
New Jersey 


also, arouse action. Literature so 
often attracts, so often convinces, and 
then so often fails entirely to create the 
urge in the observer for immediate 
action. 

In view of the many display windows, 
in banks throughout the country, which 
meet all of these requirements, I may 
be presumptuous to set forth any ideas, 
but for the bank with a small appropri- 
ation, and to which window displays 
are new, some of the displays that pro- 
duced results for us may be of interest. 

It must be remembered that window- 
display advertising for banks is com- 
paratively new, and we, not wishing to 
spend disproportionately to other 


mediums listed in our budget, en- 
deavored to achieve our results on a 
modest basis. 

However, now that we can trace 
results and know the relationship our 
windows bear to our entire advertising 
program, our views as to costs and their 
justification are somewhat changed. 

Our windows are well constructed as 
to height, the eye level of the window 
being at the eve level of the passersby. 
The height of each window is 58}¢ 
inches, the width is 75 inches, and the 
depth 141% inches. Often, size is 
determined to a considerable extent 
by available space. 

Basing my observations on personal 
experience, I believe a window one 
foot narrower and twenty-five inches 
deep would be far more satisfactory 
than is ours to arrange. By all means, 
have the entire back of your windows 
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removable. This is imperative if the best results are to be 
attained and one’s disposition retained. 

To many readers, some of the displays illustrated here 
may not be new, for I have followed suggestions of other 
advertisers, and reproducing the displays without color 
naturally detracts greatly from the appeal. 

Figures 1, 2 and 3 are reproductions of Christmas dis- 
plays. Figure 1 was a winter landscape, with cutter and 
horses, house, trees, and so on. The effect of real snow 


Twenty-one 


depicted in the background against a blue sky, a lighted 
reading lamp above him, a real Navajo blanket covering 
him, Indian headgear at his feet —a real boy asleep —safe — 
and this brief appeal to his father and his mother: ‘‘Safe 
and Sound for Tonight. Let our Trust Department Help 
You to Protect Him Day and Night. Ask Inside for a 
Will Chart.” 


"THE total cost of the window was the small poster. The 

cut-out was loaned through the courtesy of the Indian 
Navajo Blanket Company; the drum and Indian headdress 
were easy to obtain from children of the bank’s officers. 

Figure 5 was an easy arrangement, and the best—a 
shadow box, cut-outs, an attractive country home, a few 
straw flowers and real foliage for trees, the effect of a bright 
awning at the top and an electric sign that flashed on and 
off, made a good real estate window. 

Figure 6 was another inexpensive window, one that 
elicited several good trust inquiries. The cost was about 
$2, for lettering. We used a cut-out loaned by Johnson 
and Johnson, of New Brunswick. The baby folder and 
our will chart comprised the literature for this window, 
and a light shining up into the mother’s face from behind 
the book gave a desirable effect. 


was obtained with salt, cotton and sparklers. A light 
behind the “road sign,’ and a large silver moon, lent a 
pleasing effect and compelled attention. 

We were too enthusiastic in Figure 2 in imitating the 
snowflakes, but done a little less generously a good effect 
would result. 

In Figure 3 we used the idea of Christmas folders and 
boxes applied so successfully by Julian M. Case of Detroit. 
A background of silver stars on blue paper, an evergreen 
tree trimmed only with silver icicles, colored lights that 
flicked on and off, and a bright red poster, proved most 
effective. 

In Figure 4 you see a cut-out of a boy asleep, a half- 
read Indian story in his hand, the Indian of his dreams 
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Simplify 
Check 
Exchange 


By C. A. Schacht 


Federal Reserve Bank 
of St. Louis 


HOSE interested in banking tech- 
nique will profit by an examina- 
tion of a plan whereby a number 

of banks have solved, satisfactorily and 
safely, the exchange of checks through 
the Federal Reserve Bank of St. Louis. 
The plan is simple in its application and 
absolutely safe in ultimate execution. 
This daily check exchange of sixty- 
three banks is conducted in such an 
unostentatious manner that even the 
banking fraternity is unfamiliar with 
the procedure. 

It was during the war period —in 
July 1918, to be exact —that several 
banks situated in the territory con- 
tiguous to St. Louis, inquired at the 
Federal Reserve Bank as to the prac- 
ticability of a plan that would permit 
the checks and drafts drawn on them 
to hold the same currency and availa- 
bility as do checks drawn on banks in 
St. Louis. 

The officers of the Federal Reserve 
Bank, after careful consideration of the 
suggestion, prepared and sent to each 
bank of the interested group a form of 
agreement, the terms of which eight 
of the banks promptly approved. As 
a result, the Federal Reserve organized 
a check-exchange department, which 
has functioned as such since July 1918 
with far-reaching results. That was 
ten years ago. Today there are sixty- 
three banks participating in the check 
exchanges, including seventeen national 
banks, thirty-four state banks, members 
of the Federal Reserve System, and 
twelvestate non-member banks. Thirty- 
eight of these banks are in St. Louis, 
fifteen in the surrounding territory in 
Missouri, and ten in towns directly 
across the river, in Illinois. 

The simplicity, the economy, and 
the safety of this check-exchange 
arrangement were so obvious from the 
start that the plan met with ready 
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The deposit forms, 
each of a different 
color 


response from local banks, with the 
result that in 1920 there were twenty- 
one banks parties to the agreement; 
in 1922 there were thirty-four; in 1924 
a total of fifty-eight; and at present 
there are included no less than sixty- 
three banks. 

The volume of items handled under 
the arrangement is large. There were, 
for example, approximately twelve 
million items, totaling $1,000,000,000, 
exchanged during the calendar year 
1923, and in 1927 more than twenty- 
six million items, aggregating $1,450,- 
000,000. At present the daily average 
exchanges are eighty-seven thousand 
items, totaling $4,835,000. 

The following schedule reflects the 
growth in exchanges from 1923 to 
1927, inclusive: 

YEAR PACKAGES AMOUNT ITEMS 

1923 563,683 $ 984,000,000 11,952,000 
1924 805,069  1,143,000,000 12,828,000 
1925 939,711 1,361,000,000 16,527,000 
1926 1,006,171 1,437,000,000 19,741,000 
1927 1,050,539 1,450,446,000 26,303,000 
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It will be observed that during the 
five-year period, from 1923 to 1927, 
the number of items increased about 
120 per cent, while the money value 
increased 47 per cent. 

But how does this plan work, and 
what are the protective measures 
thrown about it? The first step by an 
applying bank to participate in the 
check exchange takes the form of a 
resolution from its governing body, 
authorizing two executive officers to 
sign an agreement with the Federal 
Reserve Bank of St. Louis. These 
officers sign a formal agreement in 
duplicate, which is accepted and signed 
by two officers of the Federal Reserve 
Bank, and the compact then is con- 
summated. Each bank keeps a signed 
copy of the agreement. 

Briefly, the agreement provides that 
the Federal Reserve Bank of St. Louis 


“OFom the standpoint of the banks that 
have signed the agreement, the plan 


recommends itself because of the dispatch 
with which exchanges are consummated. 

“Then, too, the plan is efficient because tt 
obviates lost motion, and clerical help thus 
is held to a minimum of messenger service.” 
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will receive for imme- 


as deposits are con- 


diate credit availabil- 
ity, all checks, sight 
and demand drafts, 
and maturing negoti- 


cerned, this is the plan 
in a nutshell. 

The checks deposited 
for exchange are, of 
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able paper drawn on 
or payable at the banks 


We reture herewith for credit 


course, segregated as 
to each of the sixty- 


Wupaid which were 


three banks involved, 


and to each batch is 


attached an adding- 


that have signed the 
agreement. The agree- 

ment remains in force diddiieesdigsieies 

until abrogated by = 
written notice by 


either bank. 


machine tape showing 
the aggregate of checks 
on a certain bank. 


Under the agreement 


Clerks in the Federal 


it is the duty of the 9 |— 7 
drawee bank to have anal 


Reserve Bank sort the 


checks into bins pro- 


its authorized messen- 
ger, Whose signature is Saeed 


vided for each partici- 


on file, call at the re- 


pating bank. After the 


serve bank at 11 a.m. 
week days, and 9:30 
a.m. Saturdays, to re- 
ceive and receipt for 
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exchange hour the con- 
tents of each bin, repre- 
senting checks, drafts, 
and notes, are totaled. 
The totals are entered 
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items chargeable to its 


in the receipt forms, 


account. ‘The reserve 
bank is authorized to 
charge the account:of the drawee bank 
with the total of checks, sight and 
demand drafts, and maturing negoti- 
able paper received during any one 
day. The drawee bank is not per- 
mitted to receive from the reserve 
bank any checks, drafts, or maturing 
notes drawn on it unless the “‘collected- 
funds balance’ maintained by the 
drawee bank at the reserve bank is 
sufficient to cover the sum total of all 
items. 

The drawee bank must inspect all 
checks, drafts and notes carefully, and. 
in listing or otherwise report all errors. 
It returns for credit to its account all 
unpaid checks, drafts and maturing 
notes not later than 3 p. m. on week 
days and 1 p. m. on Saturdays. 

With non-member banks, the agree- 
ment specifically requires that a daily 
average collected-funds balance of not 
less than 20 per cent of the amount of 
the drawee bank’s daily average check 
exchanges, be carried with the Federal 
Reserve Bank. This requirement is 
not necessary with member banks be- 
cause of their reserve balances. 

As evidence of the simplicity of the 
plan, observe the form of deposit used 
by the drawee banks in depositing 
items for exchange. The form is like 
an ordinary bank deposit ticket, except 
that space is provided for the names of 
all banks that have signed the agree- 
ment. On the form, following the name 
of the bank making a deposit, goes the 
total of checks and other items. The 
composite form includes the names of 
all the members of the agreement, con- 
veniently segregated to expedite rou- 
line operations of the exchange. The 
form, together with the checks and 
other items, goes to a teller of the 
check-exchange department of the 
Federal Reserve Bank, who signs and 
detaches the perforated stub. As far 


Credit form used for return items 


which, when signed by 
the duly authorized 
messengers of the drawee banks, be- 
come the authority of the Federal 
Reserve Bank for the charges made 
to their respective accounts. 

Zach bank is afforded absolute pro- 
tection, because the Federal Reserve 
Bank, under the agreement, will not 
deliver checks to a drawee bank until 
that bank has sufficient funds on de- 
posit to cover all items deposited for 
exchange. Should a participating bank 
become insolvent, no undue inconveni- 
ence results and no actual or potential 
loss arises in connection with the pay- 
ment of the checks passing through 
the exchange department. 

The simplicity of the plan is illus- 
trated further by the fact that return 
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items, which must be returned to the 
Federal Reserve Bank not later than 
3 p.m. on week days and 1 p. m. on 
Saturdays, are listed on a special form. 
A teller in the reserve bank accepts the 
items for credit and acknowledges 
receipt by completing the attached 
stub. 

Every business day of the year, 
messengers of sixty-three financial in- 
stitutions in and about St. Louis, scurry 
into the basement lobby of the Federal 
Reserve Bank with bundles of checks, 
varying in proportion according to the 
volume of business of each bank repre- 
sented. There is no confusion. With 
clock-like precision, checks are received 
at windows of the Reserve Bank much 
in the same manner as a commercial 
bank receives deposits from its cus- 
tomers. 


FROM the standpoint of the banks 
that have signed the agreement, the 
plan recommends itself because of the 
dispatch with which exchanges are 
consummated. Then, too, the plan is 
efficient because it wholly obviates lost 
motion, and clerical help thus is held 
to a minimum of messenger service. 
Economy figures largely in the plan 
because there is no financial outlay, no 
overhead of any kind, and no imposed 
charges. But above all, to the last 
degree the plan is safe. 
* In Louisville, Kentucky, the Louis- 
ville Clearing House, recognizing the 
merit, efficiency, economy and safety 
of the plan, discontinued entirely its 
operations as a clearing house for 
checks on local banks. As a result all 
checks drawn on Louisville banks are 
received for the purpose of exchange 
through the agency of the Louisville 
(Continued on page 45) 
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Mr. Clutchbill 
Sells a Car 


By Fred Copeland 


IRECTOR Clutchbill of the 
D Ferndale National pulled off his 

spectacles impatiently and 
rubbed one of his eyes with his fist. 

He turned from a pile of over-due 
notes on the table and stood up near 
the front window. For a moment he 
hung motionlessly over a limp object 
in his hand. 

“It’s so!’ he announced with the 
sudden glee of an absorbed scientist, 
“whiskers has actually begun to sprout 
on this note.” 

“Whiskers!” said Cashier John At- 
wood with a spasmodic scraping of his 
feet at the sudden interruption of his 
desk work in the front office. 

“Yeah,” nodded Mr. Clutchbill 
musically, still humped up with his 
glasses almost touching the note. 

John got up and stood where he 
could lean over the old director’s 
shoulder. 

“Oh, yes,” he explained, “that’s 
Herb Guernsey’s $200 note —it’s been 
pawed over so many times it’s gettin’ 
kind of shaggy.” 

“I claim they’re whiskers,” per- 
sisted Mr. Clutchbill. “It’s old enough 
to have whiskers—look when it was 
due —last September. And here it is 
June.” 

Director Clutchbill laid the note 
down like a corpse and continued to 
gaze at it with a frosty eye. ““Why 
don’t Herb pay it?” he clicked with 
rising blood pressure. 

“The car he bought with the money 
won’t run,” stated John, “‘so Herb 
don’t give a hoot in a gale of wind 
about the note. He says we can have 
the car—he’s saving money for 
another.” 

Director Clutchbill gave the note a 
disgusted shove away from him. He 
crossed his legs grimly. “Stung right 
on the end of the beezer —that’s what 
we are! Where is the old dust-spreader? 
I’m goin’ to sell it at auction right in 
front of this bank as a warnin’ to all 
the rest of the pirates that’s got auto- 
mobile paper parked in this morgue.” 

“It’s over in the lean-to to Sam 
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Lovell’s blacksmith shop—but don’t 
try to sell it in front of the bank, Mr. 
Clutchbill!’ John suddenly stopped 
swinging his chair in alarm. ‘You 
wouldn’t have the chance of a bow- 
legged rooster in a dog fight. Every 
time anyone has tried to sell a second- 
hand car here on Main Street, all the 
seven dozen automobile dealers in town 
have run brand-new cars right along- 
side and you can’t get a $20 bid.” 

“Fiddlesticks!’ Mr.  Clutchbill 
snorted and got up. “A car is like a 
horse. Squirt a little Mother of China 
under their tongues and it brings ’em 
up into your hands—and shine ’em 
with kerosene. Don’t say nothin’.” 
The old director started for the street. 

The wheels in Mr. Clutchbill’s brain 
had already turned out the first edition 
of the program as the old gentleman 
followed his thin and war-like nose 
around the block and into a former 
livery stable yard now given to a filling 
station and a row of killed cars being 
dismantled for their parts. Beyond 
the cars at some distance was Sam 
Lovell’s blacksmith’s shop nailed askew 
against the background. Wedges of 
wild horse flies buzzed in circles in the 
open doorway. And at one side a 
steady metallic hammering came at 
intervals from beneath a car. Director 
Clutchbill paid no attention to these 
familiar sights but bore down on a 
lean-to door propped up by a dis- 
carded wagon tongue. 

A little heaving unearthed the prop. 
Mr. Clutchbill opened the door and 
disappeared. In a few moments he 
came out and stood in the sunlight. 
Either what he had seen or his return 
to the land of live things caused Mr. 
Clutchbill to mop his eyes as is com- 
mon with one who has just witnessed 
a peeled onion. He wandered over to 
the pounding noise coming from _ be- 
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neath the car near the blacksmith shop 
door. 

He waited for the din to stop a 
second and then shouted. 

“Eli! I want to see yuh —come out!” 

There crept backward from beneath 
the car a pair of greasy tan tennis 
sneakers, two sections of camouflaged 
overall cloth and a thin sorrel neck. 
Eli Lovell, son of Sam Lovell, the 
blacksmith, stood up and presented to 
Mr. Clutchbill a narrow smeared face 
painted in grease in the best Sioux 
designs, a long eyetooth and a pair of 
mild azure eyes. 

“Good mornin’, Mr. Clutchbill,” 
tooted the thin mechanic softly through 
his suspicious nose. 

“I got a little job for yuh,” an- 
nounced the old director happily. 
*“We’re goin’ to start up the old circus 
wagon again.”” Mr. Clutchbill nodded 
toward the lean-to door. 

*“Nope,”’ said Eli, getting ready to 
hole again under the car. ‘Herb 
Guernsey owes me $10 for trying to 
start her the last time.” 

“Wait!” yelled Director Clutchbill 
anxiously. “I’m goin’ to pay you the 
$10; that’s one of the things I came for 
—I almost forgot to mention it. Now 
how much you goin’ to horn me to 
make that car into somethin’ gamey 
and strange to anyone that’s ever seen 
her, and guarantee to get her over to 
the bank on her own power and keep 
her churnin’ till the new owners drive 
off?” 

‘*“Why-er I could quirt some paint on 
her and hoodle her up with some parts 
off that Italian roadster which was 
wrecked down the line and which we 
dragged in last night.” 

“Where is this Italian car?’ Mr. 
Clutchbill’s eyes suddenly dilated. 

“Back of the shop.” 

*“Anvone seen her?”’ 
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“Nope, we didn’t get the wreck in 
till two in the mornin’—she was 
smashed to hell.”’ 

“Cover that car with blankets — 
what you goin’ to horn me for this 
job?” hurried Mr. Clutchbill. 

“I'll take a chance for a $100 not 
countin’ the $10 which is comin’.” 

“This is the first time I ever actually 
got beat, but I’ll give it to yuh. When 
can yuh get her hammered together?” 

“Guess I could fetch it a week from 
today if I don’t wear off a wing crankin’ 
her —her starter’s shot.” 

Director Clutchbill gave Eli’s hand 
a jerk to settle the trade and started 
for the public square. On reaching it 
he kept on across the local parade 
ground until he came to the railway 
station. He seated himself on the plat- 
form and examined with close scrutiny 
each of the thirty parked cars along 
Main Street. None of them pleased 
him. He crossed his knees patiently and 
waited for more alluring game. At last 
there added itself to the line a car that 
made Mr. Clutchbill prick up his ears. 
The car’s top hung to starboard with 
a sickish slant and the rear window 
was ragged with tongues of amber 
celluloid, showing that sometime a jug 
had been hastily heaved rearward. 

Director Clutchbill hurried down on 
the car before its owner could un- 
tangle himself from the cockpit. 

Anyone standing on the station plat- 
form would have observed that Mr. 
Clutchbill talked earnestly, that the 
car owner nodded, and 
that he accepted a bill 
of some size from the 
old director’s hand. 

Before the town 
clock began its solemn 
salute of twelve boom- 
ing strokes that day, ba 
Mr. Clutchbill had in- 
terviewed three more 
owners of cars with 
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flapping, latchless doors and dragging 
fenders. 

In the early afternoon Director 
Clutchbill called again at the bank. 

“John, get me a piece of paper,” he 
ordered as he shoved his game old legs 
past the cashier’s desk. “I’ve got to 
draft me a poster tellin’ folks what 
opportunities this bank has for ’em.”’ 

With the simple materials assembled, 
Mr. Clutchbill scratched softly at 
intervals for a half hour. 

“There,” he said, handing the paper 
to John, “‘have one of the clerks draw 
that off on a big piece of cardboard and 
hang it square in the middle of the 
front window.” 

The astonishment in John’s eyes was 
reflected in those of the villagers as 
they stopped stock-still the next morn- 
ing at seeing a quarter of the bank’s 
street window blocked off with a large 
sign done in red and blue by the hand 
of Willie Dexter, the teller. 


FOREIGN RACING CAR 


To be sold 
To Highest Bidder 
At Street Curb 
In Front of Bank 
At 10 A.M. on 


JUNE 14TH 
No Free Rides Cash Payment 
Agents for the owner, 
THE FERNDALE NAT’L BANK 


During the few days ensuing, Direc- 
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tor Clutchbill learned from Eli Lovell 
in a whisper that Herb Guernsey’s car 
was rapidly leaving the world of 
antiques and entering that of futur- 
istic art. And by the time the week 
was up the sporting folk of the village 
were talking freely and showing their 
restlessness by calling at the bank to 
ask questions, which were answered 
with mysterious brevity. 


ON the day before the sale Mr. Clutch- 

bill took John aside. “I want 
you to get up at six for once and drive 
your car down in front of the bank and 
park in front of the sign.” 

“All right, sir,” said John, looking 
curiously at the old director. 

“John, you'll learn a great many new 
things about the automobile industry 
tomorrow morning,” advised Mr. 
Clutchbill with a patient voice as 
though speaking to a child. 

John’s eyebrows lifted in surprise 
when he drove down to the bank early 
on the morning of the great sale. The 
curb was already populated. The 
sickest quartet of cars John had ever 
seen in one bunch were lined up in 
front of the bank with their owners 
guarding the front seats. John’s head 
began to heat. Was he too late to get 
the ordered position? But no, there 
was a hole left as though on purpose. 
John thankfully slid into it with two 
ancient mud scows on each side of him. 

“Don’t let anyone move my car 
while I’m gone to breakfast,” said John 


(Continued on page 50) 
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Specimens of tickets, place cards, menus, and a model of the bank building made of candy 


Jhen the Bank Entertains 


ENTURIES ago, Ahab Khan, 
C the illustrious, spoke thus: “Let 

them partake of my salt and 
share my fire that I may truly call 
them friends. As they fare forth, 
tales of my virtues fall upon many 
ears and my name finds favor even 
with strangers.” 

In November 1926, when the 
Guardian Trust Company, of Cleve- 
land, sent to a group of Cleveland’s 
industrial and professional leaders, 
invitations to a dinner in honor of 
General W. W. Atterbury, president 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad Com- 
pany, and a group of his executive 
associates, each guest was requested to 
send in his photograph. The reason 
for this request was not explained. 

On the night of the dinner everyone 
had ample opportunity to meet General 
Atterbury and the other guests of 
honor. After a brief speech describing 
present-day railroad problems, Mr. 
Atterbury introduced his “gang,” as 
he called them, asking each one of 
them to stand as he briefly and in- 
formally described their respective 
careers. It was a personal touch that 
carried a strong appeal. 

Then followed the bank’s surprise of 


By Allan B. Cook, 


Vice-president, Guardian Trust Company, 
Cleveland 


the evening. The lights were ex- 
tinguished, and in a darkened ban- 
quet room Cleveland’s captains of 
industry sat before a silver screen, on 
which they saw themselves in leading 
roles, as, pictorially, the city’s biggest 
and busiest plants—their own crea- 
tions — passed in review. 

“So that’s why they wanted my 
picture,” said one as a closeup of him- 
self appeared on the screen. ‘“There’s 
Bill Smith, my old_ schoolmate,” 
another remarked. ‘‘Why I haven’t 
seen him for twenty years, and I 
didn’t know he manufactured paint.” 
And occasionally there came a chorus 
of “‘There’s Harry” and so on. Such 
was the rapid-fire comment from all 
parts of the room when this cross- 
section of Cleveland’s business ap- 
peared before the audience as The 
Guardian News. 

Thus the Guardian Trust Company 
of Cleveland, during the last eighteen 
months, has proved the soundness of 
the foregoing philosophy of an an- 
cient sage. Hospitality plus originality 


was the formula for a series of success- 
ful dinners given by the bank for 
several hundred of its customers and 
friends. 

Seven months later the second 
dinner of the series was given in honor 
of James A. Campbell, dean of Ohio's 
steel industry and president of the 
Youngstown Sheet and Tube Com- 
pany. This time the guest list was 
expanded to include not only another 
group of representative Clevelanders, 
but some of the prominent indus- 
trialists of Northern Ohio. 


AGAIN everyone had an _ oppor- 
tunity, before the dinner, to become 
acquainted with the guest of honor. 
Mr. Campbell’s message to his audi- 
ence was the story of increasingly-keen 
competition in the steel industry, and 
an outline of how manufacturers were 
meeting it. Here was a topic of vital 
interest to all business men, presented 
by a man of national reputation. 
News of prime importance was his 
announcement of a proposed program 
of plant development to cost his com- 
pany millions of dollars. 
A second edition of The Guardian 
News was flashed on the screen, 


(Continued on page 30) 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


Tar Postracs Merse Company 


723 PACIFIC STREET 
STAMFORD, CONN. U.S.A. 


Now 


“Metered 


advantages 


at a cost surprisingly low! 


Because “Metered Mail” is the fast- 
est and most modern postal mailing 
system available today, it has been the 
choice of the largest and best known 
business institutions of the country. 

“Metered Mail” is expedited in 
postal despatch... it eliminates the old- 
fashioned adhesive stamp ... it safe- 
guards the postage account... it saves 
time and labor in preparation of mail 
...it has become a mark of progressive- 
ness and a symbol of integrity. Letters 
bearing it command a high degree of 
attention. 

Now the great demand for “ Metered 
Mail” has made it possible to develop 
a less expensive machine and these 
advantages are available to business 
houses, stores, banks, departments, 


branch offices, and others who have 
been waiting to install “Metered Mail” 
with lower priced equipment. 

The new Model “F” is a smaller mail- 
ing machine produced by the same 
engineers who developed the high 
speed, heavy duty cancelling machines 
in use by the Post Offices of our Govern- 
ment and many foreign countries and 
the larger Postage Meter mailing ma- 
chines that have spread the world- 
wide use of “Metered Mail.” 

The new Model “F” automatically 
imprints the “Metered Mail” indicia, 
seals the envelopes and counts the 
mail—and sells for $385.00. Never 
before has there been offered an auto- 
matic mailing machine at such a low 
price. 
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You Can Have es 
a Demonstration 


Our offices in twenty- 
one leading business 
centers now have the 
new Model “‘F”’ mail- 
ing machine for dem- 
onstration. We will 
gladly arrange to have 
our local representa- 
tive call on youatyour 
convenience. Or, if 
you prefer, we will 
send you a folder out- 
lining the features of 
this low priced ma- 
chine and explaining 
its operation. 


THe Postrace Meter COMPANY 


Sole Distributors of Pitney-Bowes Mailing Equipment 


742 PACIFIC STREET, STAMFORD, CONN., U. S. A. 


OFFICES IN TWENTY-ONE AMERICAN CITIES AND FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Burroughs Clearing House 
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Price: $87.50 plus trans- 
portation (higher in Can- 
ada). Other Protecto- 
graph models from $22.50 
to $425. Liberal time pay- 
ments. Used machines ac- 
cepted in partial exchange. 


Strurpy, speedy and a 
nience! Simple, perfect in g)rm 
and amazingly easy to operat: .\ ap 
to practically every kind of bugis 0 
sonal document! Designed du! 
Todd standards—finest mater}}\:, uy 


craftsmanship and exclusive f 
sign and construction develo}}! 
in twenty-nine years’ experie! 
There never has been 1 


The Century Protectograph can be simply and 
quickly adapted to take forms of more than usual 
width, including vouchers and checks in sheets. 
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In writing to advertisers please mention The Burroughs Clearing House 
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yperlative new, moderately priced 
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protector so entirely suitable to general 
business needs. Business offices, banks, in- 
dustries, retail merchants, public utilities 
and other check users will find in this new 
Todd machine an instrument far superior 
to the ordinary moderate-priced check 
writer. It saves time with its extraordinary 
speed and easy visibility. It is better built, 
makes a better imprint, can be used with 
more variety of forms. Is sold at a price 
that makes it the greatest value ever offered 
in a check-writer of moderate cost. 

The only way to judge this remarkable 
new Protectograph is to see it operate. 
Have a Todd representative demonstrate it 
in your office. Or mail us the coupon for 
further information. The Todd Company, 
Protectograph Division. (Established 
1899.) Rochester, N. Y. Sole makers of 
the Protectograph, Super-Safety Checks 
and Todd Greenbac Checks. 


| 


_ 2. Greater visibility—indicators can be set with amaz- 


«OB Easily adapted to take checks of all descriptions— 


7. Built throughout of special metals, with all work- 
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| 8. Unusually attractive in appearance, finished in 


Features of the New Century 
Protectograph 
1. Finely balanced working parts give remarkable 


speed and ease of operation. Handle can be oper- 
ated with one finger. 


ing speed and aecuracy. 

8. An exceptionally clear, deeply shredded two-color 
imprint. 

4. Prefix character is interchangeable. Can be made 
to read “Exactly,” “Certified,” “Paid,” or can be 
replaced by individual name or indemnity number. 


single, voucher, in sheets, small payroll and divi- 
dend. Can be used for certifying, receipts, stock 
certificates, partial payment forms, price tags, re- 
fund slips, drafts, all negotiable instruments, prac- 
tically any business or personal document that must 
be amount-written. 


6. The payee line can be crimped, if desired. 


ing parts hardened and ground. Has superior ink- 
ing facilities. 


nickel and two colors of enamel. 
9. hee models: Scven bank, eight bank and nine 
ban 
10. Embodies all Todd superiorities developed through 
twenty-nine years of experience, but is surprisingly _ 
low priced. | 


THE TODD COMPANY, Protectograph Division 
1186 University Avenue, Rochester, N. Y. 


Name 


Please send me further information about the new Century Protectograph. 
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Thirty 


featuring nearly one hundred com- 
panies, and their presidents who were 
present. The four new reels of film 
used in this performance were received 
enthusiastically. 

The industrial films as presented by 
the bank were successful because of 
the novel personal publicity given to 
each man and organization featured in 
the scenarios. Naturally, each guest 
was thrilled by his appearance, in 
pictures, and in his business role, 
before such an audience. 

Furthermore, these films visualized 
the diversification and strength of 
Cleveland’s industry as would no 
other method, crowning with success 
the bank’s attempt to sell Cleveland 
to its leading citizens and to the 
business and professional leaders of 
other communities. 


Hew is such a film prepared? Not — 
for creditable results —by the pur- 
chase of a motion-picture camera and its 
operation by an amateur. One of the 
best professional camera men in Cleve- 
land worked under the direct super- 
vision of one of the bank’s officers. 
For about a month before each dinner 
this pair ranged from one end of town 
to the other, filming close-ups of in- 
dividuals and plants, “‘shooting’’ ac- 
tion pictures of whirring machines and 
busy loading platforms. The film was 
developed while the bank’s advertising 
division wrote the titles for the re- 
spective, scenes. The titles were hand- 
lettered by the film company’s artist, 
after which they were photographed 
and patched into their proper places. 
Before each dinner, full-size pro- 
jectors such as are used in any motion- 
picture theater, were installed in the 
balcony of the banquet room facing a 
regulation screen. The man who took 
the pictures also screened them, so the 
professional touch was maintained 
throughout. Each company was as- 
signed approximately forty feet of 
film, divided into a close-up of the 
president and a picture of his establish- 
ment. 
A full reel of film contains about 
a thousand feet and requires ten 
or twelve minutes for proper screen- 
ing. The bank’s first film ran for 
slightly more than a half hour, and 
the second one required slightly less 
than an hour. The shorter perform- 
ance is, however, preferable for the 
comfort of an audience. 
To carry the individual touch still 
- further, special place cards were pre- 
pared for both dinners. The cards 
used when James A. Campbell was the 
guest of honor, carried the name of 
each guest in type on the covers, and a 
picture of a crucible, full of molten 
metal, printed in black and red. 


(Continued from page 26) 


Across the top of the inside pages, also 
in black and red, was a miniature 
sketch of a steel plant in operation. 
Then followed an explanation of the 
occasion, the menu, and, on the back 
cover, an imprint of the bank’s trade- 
mark—a plaque bearing this inscrip- 
tion: 

“There is a spirit of helpfulness 
in the Guardian Bank.” 

Printed guest lists bore the name 
of each person present, and his business 
connection was listed alphabetically 
and also numerically by banquet 
tables. The guests at each dinner 
were grouped by tables of eight 
persons each, with one of the bank’s 
directors and an officer sharing the 
honor of being host to the six guests 
seated with them. Thus in every in- 
stance guests were thrown in close 
personal contact with representatives 
of the bank, and also were seated, 
whenever possible, with their most 
intimate acquaintances. Furthermore, 
an intelligent attempt was made, in 
the table groupings, to place together 
men with a community of interest, so 
that old friendships might be renewed 
or new ones created. 

The musical program was confined 
to light operatic and popular selections, 
jazz and vaudeville entertainment 
being avoided as inappropriate. 

In March of this year a third dinner 
was given to 400 representative bankers 
and business men. The honor guests 
were Roy A. Young, governor of the 
Federal Reserve Board, and Theodore 
Christianson, governor of Minnesota. 
It was Governor Young’s first visit to 
Cleveland since his appointment to 
office, and Governor Christianson’s 
presence was the first known instance 
of a chief executive of another state 
coming to Ohio to attend a private 
function. 


URING the day the bank maintained 

open house forits out-of-town guests, 
who came from all parts of the Fourth 
Federal Reserve District. <A _ recep- 
tion committee greeted these visitors, 
conducted them on tours through the 
establishment, and entertained them 
with a theater party in the afternoon. 
At a formal reception immediately 
preceding the dinner, all guests met 
both of the speakers. 

One of the local broadcasting sta- 
tions sent out the music and the 
speeches, and thus was provided an 
additional audience of thousands for 
Governor Young’s remarks regarding 
the Federal Reserve System, and for 
Governor Christianson’s plea to curb 
the rising tide of state taxation. 

Are dinners like these really worth 
the time, the trouble and the ex- 
pense? Most emphatically yes! An 
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When the Bank Entertains 


incalculable amount of good will is 
created among all those customers and 
friends who are invited. Then, too, 
not only does the bank become known 
for the originality of its ideas and for 
its hospitality, but its prestige is 
materially enhanced by its success in 
obtaining speakers of national and 
international reputation, who have 
and can deliver interesting messages 
to an audience of men successful in 
various walks of life. 

“Very well” someone says, “‘but all 
this is intangible. What about con- 
crete results?” Let’s consider the 
publicity. When General Atterbury 
was the speaker the Cleveland news- 
papers pubiished many items con- 
cerning his visit, and “covered” the 
dinner itself for the front page. All 
told, several columns of space were 
devoted to this occasion, thus bringing 
the bank favorably to the attention of 
the population of Cleveland and 
Northern Ohio. 


THE publicity on the second dinner 

was nation-wide, for Mr. Campbell 
made the initial announcement of a 
plant-development program, to cost 
the Youngstown Sheet and Tube 
Company several millions, a part of 
his discussion of competitive condi- 
tions in the steel industry. This 
news was placed on the network of 
wires of The Associated Press and 
similar organizations. Papers through- 
out the United States carried the 
news, and in virtually every instance 
their stories, when quoting Mr. Camp- 
bell, related that his announcement 
had come at a dinner given in his 
honor by the Guardian Trust Com- 
pany of Cleveland. Locally, front- 
page stories and other items again 
appeared. 

The broadcasting of the speeches of 
Governor Young and Governor Chris- 
tianson already has been mentioned. 
It was a new departure that made 
thousands of listeners on the air a 
part of the audience the bank had 
assembled for the occasion. News of 
this event appeared in the columns of 
important dailies as far west as 
Duluth, Minneapolis and St. Paul. 
New York, Buffalo and Pittsburgh 
papers also carried the story, as, quite 
naturally, did newspapers in all of 
Ohio’s important cities. The Cleve- 
land dailies wrote up the occasion and 
the speeches from several different 
angles. As straight news, front-page 
stories bore such headlines as “‘Bankers 
Warned of Tax Colossus” and “Urges 
Curb on Growing Cost of Govern- 
ment.” On the women’s pages ap- 


peared similar articles, and the occa- 
sion was mentioned, too, on the radio 
pages. 


A special business column, 
(Continued on page 40) 
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Jer Economical Transportation 


Above is shown the new Atlanta plant 
of the Chevrolet Motor Company. 


Another Great Factory- 


to serve Chevrolet Dealers 


Early in April the Chevrolet Motor Company 
started production in an enormous new assembly 
plant at Atlanta, Georgia. 


The $ 
See seers 3 85 Built to supply the needs of Chevrolet dealers in 
NE the South, the new Atlanta plant brings the total 
Se in of Chevrolet factories to fourteen—every unit 
equipped with the most modern and most effi- 
Thelmperial $ cient machinery known to engineering science 
Landau....... ee 715 d db Fi h b d f. 
Utility Truck $495 .--and every one served by a Fisher body factory 
oes located within the immediate vicinity. 
(Cc assis Only) 375 
sen Factory facilities of such magnitude have a direct 
Flint, Mich. and tangible bearing upon the economic stability 
Check Chevrolet 


Delivered Prices 


They include the lowest 
handling and financing 
charges available. 


AOR A T 


of the Chevrolet dealer organization—enabling 
Chevrolet dealers everywhere to take the greatest 
advantage of all selling opportunities. 


CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
Division of General Motors Corporation 
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Thirty-two 


Appeal 


Leadership 


(ANONYMOUS) 


Says the anonymous author: This article is the 
result of individual experience, but also of many 
conversations with bank men—from juniors to 
general managers—over many years. Its con- 
clusions may be all right or all wrong; proba- 


uman 
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By Sys who can rise and continue to 


strive in the absence of pleasant 
relationships, and who keep them- 
selves up to concert pitch of endeavor 
without the smile of appreciation .... 
doubtless are the best bankers. But is 
it illogical to submit, that if a leader 
succeeds in making those he leads 
feel his personal friendliness equally 


bly, as in most business-philosophical essays, 


they are partly right and partly wrong. 


AM an appointed official of possibly 

average success. The source of my 

banking life was far up among the 
green hills of boyish fancy, the be- 
ginning rivulet so unformed it scarcely 
knew to which watershed it belonged, 
its current so small and sensitive that 
it could be turned aside or diverted by 
a spade. 

Today the stream has come to its 
lower and calmer reaches, thirty years 
wide and deep as its powerful con- 
trolling recollections. settled 
well-fed stream, moving toward the 
inevitable sea level, has received the 
product of many a line ditch and 
babbling brook. Its original name and 
general direction are left it, but in the 
main the river is a composite of a 
round dozen of tributaries—the in- 
fluence of the branch managers or 
general managers who have been set 
over me. 

As each tributary has swept into my 
life its influence has been too strong, 
too dominating for the moment to 
permit of analyzing or estimating. Its 
swift or stagnant weight could not be 
avoided; it simply had to be borne 
along. But today I look back per- 
spectively and review the currents, 
limpid green, glacial gray or dark 
brown. 

My first manager reigned voicelessly 
behind a sentried glass door and across 
a rich wide rug. He was not known 
ever to bully. He was a gentleman 
therefore. He worked unselfishly on 
charity boards (for little children, we 
understood) so he was a kindly man. 
But he did not think of me as one of 
his little children. He did not know 
my name. I could look up to his 
citizenship in principle only. 

My second manager was old and 
good-natured and inebriated. Being 


with his authority, that leader will be 
developing a larger proportion of ‘best 
bankers’ for his bank?” 


that, he was brutal one day and ob- 
sequiously considerate the next. He 
neglected his duties at times, his oppor- 
tunities generally and his dignity 
frequently, -but opportunities for the 
welfare and advancement of his staff, 
never. It was.a relic of his better self. 
But for his unfortunate preoccupa- 
tions, I feel he was the man who would 
have talked to me sympathetically and 
encouragingly about my career —the 
man I needed so sorely. We worked 
long and late to make up for his de- 
ficiencies. We did it cheerfully and 
loyally. At his funeral we wept. 

Then came the man who was my 
leader because he led in efficiency, 
wisdom, manliness and ambition. I 
liked him because he short-cutted 
straight to me through the little shams 
and conceits of the accountant. Even 
today I yearn to have him as a friend — 
if, now, he would. 


BACK again all too shortly to the 

metropolitan arena, this time double 
glass doors and a wider, richer carpet. 
But, by one of those curious mistaken 
turns, I became a privileged inhabitant 
of the solemn room. Voluntary eve- 
ning training had qualified me. I was 
to be co-confidante of valuable trade 
secrets, golden chances were mine. The 
mistake was that the confidence of a 
bank manager was to me a strange 
language. No superior officer had ever 
taken ten minutes to talk to me about 
opportunities. No manager had ever 
paid me the slightest attention outside 
his office, and very little inside it. For 
eighteen months —I was a mere boy in 
a strange city—my accountant lived 
next door and never asked me to come 
in. My father was a professional man, 
without the experience to counsel me 
and I found no second father. 


If managers and accountants took 
time to notice me, it was for the pur- 
pose of the secret report sent three 
times a year. Had I known about 
myself what the head office knew (And 
why in all conscience should I not!) I 
would have known how to conduct 
myself in that position I had earned by 
industry and self-denial. I lost the 
position and was never told why. For 
me it was the parting of the ways, a 
failure from which I went down instead 
of up. Leadership was a sphinx, cold, 
impersonal, watching all and imparting 
nothing. I was never told. 

Discouraged and with ambition 
sapped, a smaller branch received me. 
Its manager’s popular reputation rested 
on one trait —his social superiority com- 
plex. His employees were his hired men, 
his house a castle, they the peasantry. 
And thus his leadership. Sympathy 
could have saved me, but the only 
time he had me in his room was to 
administer a sound scolding for being 
the recipient of an enclosed letter from 
a chum at my last branch addressed to 
me by an undignified nickname. Long 
afterward I learned that the manager 
had requested my removal. From my, 
heart I thank him, but otherwise, then 
as now, I can only guess at the reason 
for wanting to be rid of me. 

Five years at my chosen lifework had 
been a failure. Of fourteen managers 
and accountants, one man had invited 
me to his home and permitted me to be 
a personal friend. That these two 
facts were related I have not the 
slightest doubt. 

As though fate intended me for 
something better, I next found myself 
in personal touch with the general 
manager. He had heard that I per- 
sisted in employing myself outside 
office hours in professional studies and 
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t...more than pays 


splendid service” 


material savings” 


big saving” 


for itself” 


The Citizens National Bank of Los Angeles: 
“We have been using the Multigraph for 
four years and have found the operation 
simple and effective. We have found the 
machine to be very helpful in an emergency; 
it Operates economically and has resulted 
in a material saving in many instances.” 


The National Bank of Commerce, St. Louis: 


“We have been users of your Multigraphs 
for the past ten years and have found in 
them quite a saving of money and also a 
great convenience. Last year we printed 
four hundred and thirty-two different jobs, 


The verdict of banks from coast to coast 


totaling 5,540,000 forms, netting us a sav- 
ing of $6,400.00. 


The Syracuse Trust Co., Syracuse, New York: 


“The Multigraph appeals to us because at 
any time we desire to have a form made up, 
we can do so at a minute’s notice. The 
machine has more than paid for itself, and 
we have had splendid service from the 
local office.” 


The Western Saving Fund Soc. of Philadelphia: 


“Machine extremely satisfactory . . . very 
good work . . . recommended highly.”’ 


These are not isolated cases. Everywhere, the Bankers’ Special Multigraph is 

effecting similar savings in the cost of printing and imprinting. For actual 

samples of form printing, direct-mail, check imprinting, et cetera, call our 
local office, or write to our Cleveland address. 


THE AMERICAN MULTIGRAPH SALES COMPANY 
1838 EAST 40TH STREET, CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Also listed in telephone books of 50 principal cities _ 


the bankers. 


special MULIILGRAPLT 
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endeavor. It was his wish that my 
chance be given me. Miraculously he 
invited me to a party at his home. 
Other managers followed suit. For me 
and for my fellow clerks a new era 
seemed to have dawned. Executives 
were glad to discuss problems with the 
rank and file. It was a time of wide 
growth in Canadian banking. Esprit 
de corps became the keynote of the 
hour. Salaries grew satisfactorily, 
reputations large and small were 
created. I knew that banking was my 
game. “Ten o’clock and all’s well!” 
the watchman of my fate might have 
been calling. 

My general manager was succeeded 
by another, no less keen on staff per- 
sonnel, no less friendly to me. Shortly 
I was given my first appointment — 
accountant or chief clerk at a country 
branch. I proceeded to this strange 
new town full of encouragement, of 
faith in myself and in the future —and 
encountered a manager whose idea of 
leadership spelled failure to me. That 
he was discontented himself and lazy 
could have done no more harm than 
infect me with those qualities tem- 
porarily, but that he was by nature 
unfriendly and disingenuous seemed to 
bring out of me all that was less 
worthy. 

Two years after going to this man, 
a summons came to me from the 
general manager. Refusing to think 
that this loved man could have lost 
faith in me I journeyed hopefully to 
his city; to find my reputation sadly 
shaken. My genuine amazement 
brought the strange order: “Go back 
to your branch and ask your manager 
why.” 

Under pressure my manager told me 
that he had sent to the head office un- 
favorable reports of my work, faults 
probably reprehensible, but just as 
probably inspired by his own. 

In our banking service there are 
men, themselves not by nature friendly, 
who rise to high positions and thrive 
despite inability to inspire love. But 
at what cost? Certainly the majority 
of us are embittered by unfriendliness, 
and fail when embittered. Who can 
estimate the wrecks in the path. “He 


does make enemies!” I have heard it 
said about the self-centered success, as 
though it were a sign of his success; 
but surely an officer to whom the bank 
has given years of training is as valu- 
able as a customer to whom has been 
given much credit. 

A full year after leaving the last of 
my uncongenial managers I was still 
so discouraged that I wrote the head 
office offering to resign. My bogie of 
failure was only partly dispelled when 
my letter was pronounced uncalled 
for. But the darkest hour had tolled. 

To do our system justice, it provides 
aman not one chance but several. My 
next came from a quite unexplained 
quarter; and provides the exception to 
my experience as to friendly contacts. 

Again I was called into the direct 
service of the head office and for two 
years endeavored to perform what I was 
told, how I was told and wherever told. 
For aught I knew my next meal would 
be taken a hundred miles away —or in 
fact not at all. Overworked frequently 
and tossed about (my friends called it 
being driven) by men who nevertheless 
praised betimes, I adjourned my pri- 
vate life, so to speak, and counted not 
labor by days or nights, happy in the 
faith that it was co-operation with 
those who liked me and believed in me. 

Then a position became available, 
not immediately important but for 
some reason considered desirable —de- 
sired by all the men of my standing in 
the bank. The inspector who was to 
make the recommendation had been 
my harshest critic in the unfortunate 
days with the lazy manager. He must, 
I felt sure, dislike me still. Neverthe- 
less, he urged my name for the position, 
and, a year later, with good-humored 
self-satisfaction observed, “When I 
pick a man for a job like this I pretty 
nearly know what I’m doing.” In 
eighteen months my bank income in- 
creased by fourteen hundred dollars. 
A friend in head office wrote me that 
I was the highest salaried man of my 
age in the bank. The pinnacle of my 
career had been reached. 

It is doubtful if my argument would 
be strengthened by detailed examina- 
tion of the years that followed. A 
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shift occurred in the general manage. 
ment. It was probably for the best 
(they usually are) but being un- 
reasonably sensitive I deplored the 
passing of my old friends, and —again 
presumably with unreason —resented 
the coming of those whose policy was 
to omit contacts of personal friendli- 
ness. Lack of this made open quarrels 
of simple failures to understand. 
Formal correspondence I knew well, 
but formal correspondence unsupported 
by any entente cordiale chafed me. It 
is not perhaps surprising that I was 
dropped behind in the race, uninspired 
and in turn uninspiring. 

Men who can rise and continue to 
strive in the absence of pleasant per- 
sonal relationships, and who keep 
themselves up to concert pitch of 
endeavor without the smile of appreci- 
ation, and who bravely refuse to have 
any foolish sense of justice to be 
piqued, are doubtless the best bankers. 
But is it illogical to submit that, if a 
leader succeeds in making those he 
leads feel his personal friendliness 
equally with his authority, that leader 
will be developing a larger proportion 
of “best bankers” for his bank. 

I have known accountants who 
seemed daily and hourly holding down 
the lid of a seething pot of discontent 
and worse, and _ their successors 
promptly to stop the seething by 
letting in the air of personal interest 
and friendly feeling for the self-same 
staff. I have known head office repre- 
sentatives who left a branch staff on 
its toes with pleasurable ambition to 
do great things and to co-operate with 
a head office so cheerfully and hu- 
manely represented. And, alas, have 
we not all watched the unwelcome 
visitor who left behind little but im- 
plied threats and a cold unbending 
atmosphere calamitously confirming 
suspicions already bred by the stiff 
formal utterances of officialdom? And 
have we not had the sad spectacle of a 
leader moved by motives of generosity, 
and just to the uttermost farthing, 
who none the less fails to bring out the 
best in his bank, his office, or his in- 
spectorate by omitting to add the 
human appeal? 
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stifl door without paying hundreds of dollars extra 
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Wider clear openings to vault, with 
_ kL, Polished steel hinges. 6. flat step, giving imperceptible rise 
ing, Plated finish plates in vestibule. 
the ; Yale and Towne combination and 
in- 3 Compressor system-housings ma- * time locks as standard equipment. 
the * chined from massive castings. This insures permanent service on 
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4. Three-inch solid ornamented bolts. service organization in the country. 
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* ating smoothly without effort. * ing upon necessary vestibule depth. 
ESTABLISHED 1883—45 YEARS AGO ny 
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THE NATIONAL SAFE The National Safe and Lock Company | 
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Chats Over 
the 


About the Road 
to Independence 


By Mark B. Peck 


Vice-president, Griswold-First State Bank, 
Detroit 


UST fancy what it would mean to 
many families if someone would 
drop in, once a week, for a friendly 

chat about this business of getting on 
in the world. This is exactly what the 
Griswold-First State Bank of Detroit 
is doing in thousands of homes. Al- 
though we are no more than well under 
way in the enterprise, even now we are 
receiving hundreds of communications 
each week, giving ample assurance that 
our visits not only are welcome, but 
are keenly anticipated. 

Of course, no one person from the 
bank possibly could visit many homes, 
even if he had nothing else to do; but 
the voice of an officer of the Griswold- 
First State Bank is broadcast from 
Station WWJ, Detroit, for fifteen 
minutes each Tuesday evening, into 
thousands of homes. We like to 
picture in our minds several interested 
persons gathered around each receiving 
set; and we like to think that what we 
have to suggest to these home folks 
will provoke family discussion that 
later will crystallize into action. 

We have arranged for twenty-six 
talks, and our time of fifteen minutes 
is partly consumed by the announcer’s 
introduction and close, in which some 
things are said about our bank that 
sound better coming from someone 
other than our own speaker. Indeed, 
these remarks, different in each in- 
stance, convey some excellent informa- 
tion about the bank’s services, its 
location, and its nineteen branches. 

Our speakers do not talk at random. 
They do not vaingloriously exploit our 
bank. From start to finish they talk 
about the other fellow —the listener, 
and his eternal financial problems. 
The entire series of talks is carefully 
planned and scheduled, and has as 


a background ten fundamental prin- 
ciples of economic independence and 
personal financial success—ten rules 
one must follow, in orderly sequence, 
to travel the shortest route to financial 
achievement. Each talk is about one 
of the ten rules. During the series we 
shall cover these subjects: The power 
of compound interest; the value of the 
savings habit and how to acquire it; 
how to establish and use credit; the 
varieties of banking service; and 
finally, safe investing and the conserva- 
tion of property. 

Before adopting this plan we con- 
sidered it from every angle. We had 
observed that there are talks given 
over the radio on every conceivable 
subject, varying in length from five 
minutes to a half hour; but we had 
observed, also, that few, if any, of the 
subjects treated inform radio audiences 
exactly how to proceed with the busi- 
ness of establishing an independence. 
Yet it would be difficult to find a 
subject in which the public is more 
vitally interested. There are radio 
talks on keeping fit, health preserva- 
tion, cooking, shopping, fundamentals 
of law, character education, apprecia- 
tion of music, investing, Americanism, 
the Federal Reserve System, and so on 
down an endless list. We reasoned, 
therefore, that if such subjects, some 
of which have a limited appeal, can 
command audiences, why not, then, 
the subject “‘Financial Independence, 
and How to Attain It.” It is what 
most persons seek. 

Naturally, the question arose, “Shall 
we include a sprinkling of entertain- 
ment?’’ There is much entertainment 
on the air nowadays, entertainment 
both good and poor, and we ventured 
to assume that our particular brand of 


logic, sandwiched in between enter- 
tainment features, might interest the 


listeners. Subsequent developments 
seem to indicate that we were correct. 

Of course, we had to find some 
method of testing the public’s recep- 
tion of our offering. At the close of 
each talk, therefore, our speaker re- 
peats the ten rules of the business of 
getting on in the world. Thus the 
listener who hears one of the talks for 
the first time, knows what it is all 
about. And the announcer, in closing 
the period, delivers a carefully-prepared 
statement that includes an invitation 
to listeners to call at the savings de- 
partment of the main bank, or at any 
of our nineteen branches, for a copy of 
a booklet containing the ten rules and 
additional helpful material. Thus, we 
believe, we get many strangers within 
our doors, and some of these visitors, 
we anticipate, will become depositors. 
The announcer makes it clear, however, 
that a copy will be mailed on request, 
if the request is accompanied by a 
self-addressed envelope. We do not 
ask for return postage, but many of 
the envelopes come with stamps affixed. 


ESULTS? It is too early, of course, 

to determine them accurately. In- 
deed, we believe that results will be 
manifested for many years. The first 
talk, which came to listeners unexpect- 
edly and was, in a sense, merely intro- 
ductory, brought approximately two 
hundred and fifty personal requests for 
the booklet from non-customers; and 
in addition, thirty inquiries came by 
mail. After the second talk the num- 
ber of requests increased about ten 
times. If the demand continues to in- 


crease proportionately we shall be 
prepared, for we believe the bank 
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is receiving extraordinary publicity, 

Our listeners are invited to send us 
comments on our program—a cus- 
tomary broadcasting procedure —for 
we want to know if our suggestions 
really are beneficial. Following the 
fifth talk of the series we had received 
about three hundred and fifty com- 
ments, some of them from distant 
towns and many of them exceedingly 
gratifying. 

After two or three of the talks had 
been delivered I personally called on a 
considerable number of our out-of- 
town correspondents in Southwestern 
Michigan, of whom about three out of 
five voluntarily gave me _ favorable 
comments. We have written to our 
correspondents, encouraging them to 
suggest, in their advertising in local 
newspapers, that the readers tune in 
on WWJ at the time of our broad- 
casting periods. We believe our cor- 
respondents will benefit, because the 
talks all are designed to help people 
become financially efficient, and, by 
the same token, better bank depositors. 

Another evidence that our radio 
offerings are being heard is the number 
of comments heard by officers of the 
bank in their daily contacts. 


ig is not conceivable that every person 

in the great radio audience that 
hears these talks will ask for the 
booklet, write us a letter, or indicate 
interest in any fashion. But it is 
conceivable, and probable, that many 
of those from whom we get no response 
will follow our radio advice. Not all 
who are particularly impressed by a 
sermon walk up to the pastor and 
admit it. But we have had a sufficient 
number of comments to justify our 
confidence in this method of reaching 
that portion of the public that is 
difficult to reach through the other 
channels. 

Among our 80,000 accounts we have, 
as has every bank, our quota of. ac- 
counts that are dormant or have 
lapsed, whose owners have wholly lost 
contact with our bank. We believe 
that we are now re-establishing con- 
tacts with many of these depositors, 
difficult to reach by mail because of 
the lack of proper addresses. 

And consider, too, the low unit cost 
of these approaches. It costs, prob- 
ably, sixty cents a year to reach one 
depositor or client monthly by mail. 
We believe that the same amount 
spent on our radio programs reaches 
many more, and weekly instead of 
monthly. A loud-speaker fills a room 
with sound; a piece of printed literature 
“talks” only to one pair of eyes at a 
time. 

The radio, a great educational me- 
dium, is destined to assume a most 
important role in guiding the public in 
the development of its financial re- 
sources. It is, if used with discretion, 
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q particularly appropriate medium for 
panks. 

This much, however, is vital: The 
message must be worth while. Many 

rsons undoubtedly will tune us out, 
but for that matter no printed adver- 
tisement is read by everyone to whom 
itis directed. We have tried to plan 
our talks so that the public’s interest 
in them will increase, and at present 
we are inclined to believe we are suc- 
ceeding, even beyond our expectations. 


“To Be Sent For Sale 
and Credit” 


ERE’S a draft on an Italian 

bank, that I paid you $400 for the 
other day. Have decided not to go 
back to Italy, and I wish you’d cash it 
for me,”’ the Iowa customer asked. 

“We can’t do that, but we’ll sell it 
for you,” the lowa bank agreed. The 
customer endorsed the draft, and took 
the bank’s receipt specifying that the 
draft was deposited “‘to be sent for sale 
and credit.”’ 

The Iowa bank forwarded the draft 
to a New York financial firm for sale, 
received the firm’s check for the pro- 
ceeds on a New York bank, and cred- 
ited the amount of the check to the 
customer. The New York check was 
forwarded for collection, but, in the 
meantime, the New York firm had 
failed, the check was dishonored, and 
the lowa bank cancelled the customer’s 
credit on its books. 

Then the customer sued the bank 
involved in the Iowa courts. 

In ruling that the customer had no 
case, the Iowa Supreme Court ruled: 

1. The Iowa bank was the agent of 
the customer in selling the draft in 
question. 

2. The bank, as agent for the cus- 
tomer, was justified in accepting pay- 
ment by way of check. 

“While the agent may not accept 
anything but the actual cash in satis- 
faction of the claim, he may receive a 
check or draft negotiable and payable 
on demand, which he has good reason 
to believe will be honored upon pres- 
entation, as a ready and more con- 
venient means of obtaining the money 
in conditional satisfaction of the debt,” 
the court said. 

3. That the bank was justified, on 
the dishonor of the check, in charging 
the amount back to the customer’s 
account. 

“Where it appears by the agreement 
of the parties, or by legitimate infer- 
ence from the other circumstances 
given in evidence, that the bank did 
hot become the owner of the paper, a 
credit given the depositor for the 
amount thereof is provisional, and may 
be cancelled by the bank in the event 
the check is not paid,” was the reason- 
ing of the court on this point. —M.L.H. 
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When the Auditor Smiles 
His Approval 


An auditor looks in two direc- 
tions—straight ahead at the fig- 
ures, out of the corner of his eye 
at the surroundings. Penny erasers, 
chewed pencils, watery ink, cheap 
paper never produce the smile of 
approval. Insist on a good rag 
ledger paper like Parson’s Defen- 
dum Linen Ledger. 


Let us send for your reference the 
book shown above, “Approved 
Accounting Forms.” a demonstra- 
tion book of rulings, spacings, 


Pin this coupon to your letterhead, please 


styles of type-headings, etc. A very 
helpful book, arranged by a well- 
known firm of certified public 
accountants. 


When Customers Smile 
Their Approval 


On hair-line decisions whether 
your house or a competitor gets 
the contract, it’s often the tone of 
your letters, the quality of your 
letterheads, that wins the day. If 
yours are on Gothic 
Bond, you're 


| 


Parsons Paper CoMPANY, Holyoke, Mass. 
Please send, without cost or obligation to me— 


O “Approved Accounting Forms,” ruled and printed 
on Defendum Linen Ledger. 


O “Specimen Letterheads,” the portfolio on your 
Gothic Bond. 


Mark attention Mr. 
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When the Bank Enter- 
tains 


(Continued from page 30) 


widely read by merchants and in- 
dustrialists, enlarged on “‘The New 
Money Power,” setting forth America’s 
domination of world finance and the 
role of the Federal Reserve Board as 
discussed by Governor Young. The 
pictorial sections displayed group pho- 
tographs of the governors, with city 
officials and officers of the bank. 
Complete dissemination of the news 
and its repetition in this manner can- 
not of, course, be bought. Its value 
as publicity is, therefore, many times 
greater than is advertising space. 
Various local weeklies and financial 
publications were given the stories of 
these dinners, and thus the news 
received further distribution and em- 
phasis before selected groups of readers. 
All of this publicity matter has been 
assembled in a scrapbook, which by 
now has become quite a bulky volume. 


OF equal importance has been the 

comment in clubs and elsewhere by 
business and professional leaders. To 
their friends the guests described en- 
thusiastically the novelty of the occa- 
sion as, ““Not just an ordinary dinner, 
but a real event with a constructive 
civic tone.’ Naturally, this impression 
has spread far beyond the limits of 
Cleveland. Officers of the bank have 
been questioned on the affairs by their 
correspondent bankers in New York, 
Chicago and elsewhere. 

Expensive? Yes! But these dinners 
were worth all they cost, and the idea 
deserves consideration by any bank. 
The dinner plan is flexible. It may be 
made more elaborate or it may be 
simplified by a smaller institution. 
If the industrial motion picture is too 
expensive, then let originality produce 
some equally effective form of enter- 
tainment. If there is no local broad- 
casting station to put the party on the 
air, then find some other means for 
disseminating the news. 

To determine when such a dinner 
can be given successfully, ask yourself 
these questions: “Can we obtain 
some important man to speak on a 
subject of vital interest to a group of 
successful men? Can he put his ideas 
across to his audience impressively, 
entertainingly, yet briefly? Can we 
assemble a group of the leading men 
in the community to dine with us? 
Can we inject sufficient novelty into 
the occasion to raise it far above the 
dull banquet that busy men dislike?” 
If you believe you can accomplish all 
these tasks, then go ahead and spend 
your money. 

Ahab Khan, the illustrious, never 
heard a pep talk, nor did he ever read a 
book on selling. Yet the old sage un- 
questionably “knew his groceries.” 
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The Farmer Listens to 
Economics 


(Continued from page 9) 


—it takes some time before experiences 
can be discussed from all angles and 
correctly interpreted —but the sprout 
is strong and healthy. 

Consider, for example, in evidence, 
the incidents we saw at the beginning 
of this story. Our state superintendent 
of banks “denied emphatically,” in a 
widely quoted public address, the 
merits of easy money for farm develop- 
ment, and started no political ruction. 
A university professor put the same 
doctrine in a series of straight talks to 
a group of our farmers, at their invi- 
tation. And an organization of our 
real estate men agreed on a similar 
point of view. 

And what do you think of this? This 
season of 1928 the two spinsters are 
celebrating —they are making from 
their crop some real money —prices in 
their district have come back with a 
rush. And—wonders of wonders — 
there is not a corresponding rush to 
promote the sale of new acreage on 
easy terms! 

The simple truth is that our farm 
prosperity is coming back through con- 
tinued co-operative advertising and 
marketing, plus a comparatively sta- 
tionary or reduced acreage. And the 
more intelligent and experienced among 
our people have the wisdom to realize 
that such a combination of factors is 
now for a period essential. 

As for co-operation, the fault was not 
with the principle, it was with our 


That’s a mighty comfortable feeling 
} for any banker to have. It comes im- 
t mediately after the installation of a 
their possibilities of marketing to a one Diebold Burglarproof Vault Door and 
ton truck. Farmers with co-operation lasts indefinitely as does the Door. 
have marketing possibilities comparable 
to a three, five, or ten ton truck. Buta 
truck of any size can be overloaded; 


In design, workmanship and appearance 
these doors are unexcelled as the thou- 


and the larger the load the more loss sands in banks throughout the world will 
is involved in the breakdown of the testify. In addition—three notable fea- 
carrier. tures of extreme importance are embodied. 
Not less co-operation —more; a new Th — . 
attitude that might appropriately be er ing Device—an exclusive 
termed the New Co-operation. It Diebold feature that jams the locking bolts 


signifies a new shape in a frame of mind. immediately when heat from a cutting 


For one thing, the new frame is wider — torch strikes the door. 

more ideas can get in! 
Take, for instance, the idea of the Daylight Locking Device—making it im- 

New Competition, as outlined in a talk possible for thugs to imprison bank em- 

in the last edition of the Financial Ad- ployees in the vault. 

vertisers’ Association year book. We’re . 

Gitting that idea. 1¢ means that if 10% Burglary Insurance Rate Reduction — 

man eats a Missouri pippin at break- granted by Insurance Underwriters. 


fast, he will not eat a California orange. Ss ify th feat h dering Diebold 
All foods make food, and compete with 


each other. The idea gives a new slant Bank Vault Doors. 


on over-production. Also, as_ false DIEBOLD SAFE & LOCK CO., CANTON, OHIO 
boundaries of competition disappear, Dealers or Branches in Most Leading Cities 


possibilities of co-operation broaden, 
DIEBOLD 


for we are all in the same market. 
The new co-operation includes a 
ASK YOU R 


weakening of class antagonism. After 
all, who are the farmers? Under the 
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skin, most of us. All classes of business 
and professional men have been re. 
cruited more or less from the farms and 
have also contributed to the farm 
personnel. Besides, who among us 
doesn’t expect some day to select a farm 
spot for occasional, if not continuous, 
“retirement?’’ The farming class is one 
to which we nearly all actually, po- 
tentially, or sentimentally belong. 

Follows, then, a better feeling, more 
willingness to believe that bankers, 
railroads, middlemen, retailers, et a] 
are not united to “do” the farmers; and 
that a note negotiated to finance a 
harvest season is no more a favored loan 
child than the same amount borrowed 
by a merchant to finance a Chirstmas 
stock. For— let the farmer side of me 
quietly admit —that chip once so often 
found on the farm shoulder was an 
ancient tradition, unconsciously held, 
that the farner was entitled to eco- 
nomic preferment. 

The new co-operation, you see, is 
based on education, with more to 
follow. Our farmers who are most open 
to these ideas are those who are in 
closest touch with their bankers, and 
our bankers who understand best how 
to make the points clear are those who 
know the whole Pacific Coast story. 

Finally, nothing that I have con- 
fessed here is to be construed as a knock 
for the Golden West or for co-operation. 
Quite the reverse. Compared to the 
rest of the country, our part just feels 
more experienced and grown-up —that 
is, that’s the way “easterners’’ feel 
after coming here to live. As for our 
general prosperity, consult your finan- 
cial map, and stifle your envy. 


The Exclusive Loan 


A CALIFORNIA savings bank had 

lent a California borrower $6,000, 
took a mortgage on certain land to 
secure the loan, then the borrower se- 
cured $4,000 from X on a second mort- 
gage, and X set up the novel claim 
that his mortgage ranked first. 

“The land isn’t worth more than 
$7,000,” X said. 

“We don’t doubt it, but our money 
is safe enough, even if you are right,” 
the bank contended. 

“The state law says a bank shall not 
lend more than 60 per cent of the 
market value of the land —your loan 
was, therefore illegal, mine is the only 
lawful mortgage on record, and con- 
sequently ranks first,’”” X maintained. 

The California courts settled this 
point in a case reported in 228 Pacific, 
369, and decided in favor of the bank. 

“The question of a loan being ex- 
cessive under the law is one to be ad- 
justed between the state authorities 
and the bank, and is a matter with 
which X. has no concern,” the court 
said. —M. L. H. 
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Waste Paper in the 
Note Files 


(Continued from page 15) 


sustain the finding of an agreement to 
keep the stock as collateral to the new 
note. See Peoples National Bank vs. 
Southern States Finance Co. 133 S. E. 
415; 48 A. L. R. 519. 

It is clear that, in North Carolina at 
least, one contracting with a national 
bank to furnish credit information is 
conclusively presumed to know that he 
thereby acquires no rights he can 
enforce, that a bank is under no duty 
to furnish such data, and if the vice- 
president (or other officer) does give 
false information to another, only the 
officer is liable. These are far-reaching 
conclusions. They do not decide, of 
course, as to a state bank, and it is the 
belief of this writer that such a bank 
would be held under like facts. But 
the decision goes even farther: 

“A national bank is not prevented 
from holding a corporation endorser 
liable on a note purchased by the fact 
that the note was issued for stock of the 
corporation upon the representations 
of the vice-president of the bank as to 
the solvency of the maker of the note 
and the stock, which was delivered to 
the subscriber, was then taken by the 
bank as security for another indebted- 
ness of the subscriber to it, if there was 
no agreement by the bank to hold the 
collateral with the endorsed note.” 


The last clause is the saving one. 
Had the defendant proved such an 
agreement, it would have bound the 
bank, being within its powers. 

Silence when one is under a duty to 
Speak, as well as speaking when one 
better would keep still, may void the 


he world’s most frequently 
consulted book 


T is impossible to know 
the number of times that 
Bell System telephone direc- 
tories are consulted each day. 
Yet it is safe to say that they 
are the most frequently used 
books in the world. More 
than 1g00 separate directories 
are issued, most of them twice 
a year. An aggregate of over 
31,000,000 copies is required 
annually. From these directories 
more than 56,000,000 calls are made 
a day over the wires of the Bell 
system. 


Basic facts on American Telephone 
and Telegraph as an investment 
With its predecessors, the American 


Telephone and Telegraph Company 
has paid dividends regularly for 


BELL TELEPHONE 
SECURITIES CO. Jac. 


195 Broadway 


forty-seven years. Its stock is held 
by more than 420,000 investors. It 
is constantly seeking to bring the 
nation’s telephone service nearer t2 
perfection. It owns more than 93% 
of the combined common stocks of 
the operating companies of the Be!l 
System which furnishes an indis- 
pensable service to the nation. 


Write for booklet *‘Some Financial Facts” 


New York City 


obligation expressed in a promissory 
note; but there must be a very distinct 
duty to speak. This duty must be 
such that to remain silent amounts to 
deceit, and generally arises from some 
fiduciary or confidential relation be- 
tween the parties. Illustrations are 
few and complicated, but the principle 
is so clearly one of conscience that it 
requires little further explanation. 

The same observation applies to 
further discussion of the point men- 
tioned earlier—what circumstances 
place on a note buyer the duty to make 
further inquiry? Space permits oniy 
the mere statement of the general 
rule of law, which, in everyday lan- 
guage is that when a note buyer has 
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knowledge of such facts concerning the 
note, its consideration, the manner of 
its execution and how the signature 
was procured, and the like, that a 
“prudent man” would naturally in- 
quire further, then he is under a duty 
to inquire. Mere suspicion that all is 
not right will not charge him with the 
duty; he must have some actual 
knowledge. While it is not fitting to 
suggest that the “conscience should 
be your guide” in such cases, it is 
quite to the point to observe that a 
“hunch” ought to be followed. 


Editor’s Note: This chapter ends the 
series on “‘Waste Paper in the Note 
Files.” 
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PEERLESS 
Pocket Check Covers 


No Stubs ~~ No Binding =~ No Pass Book 


~ 


4aZIS WNLOV 


FITS THE VEST POCKET 


Peerless Pocket Check Covers save nearly one-third of the 
paper, all of the binding, and the Pass Book. 


Simple of operation and promotes accuracy on part of the 
depositor. 


If you are in the market for covers or checks, do not buy until 
you have asked us for a free sample of this book. 


Sold direct or through your regular supply house. 


When asking for sample, please name concern who furnishes 
your pocket checks. 


Ekonomik Bank Check Company 


450 West Superior St., CHICAGO 


SECURITIES TRANSIT BLANKS 


FOR MAILING SECURITIES FOR REGISTERING, SALE, 
TRANSFER OR EXCHANGE. PROVIDES LETTER, 
ACKNOWLEDGMENT AND PERMANENT RECORD. 


TO WHOM SHALL WE ADDRESS YOUR SAMPLE? 


A. E. MARTELL COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS OF ACCURATELY MADE 


Lepcer Carps Depositors STATEMENTS LEDGER SHEETS 
KEENE, NEW HAMPSHIRE 
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THE BURROUGHS 


Adjustable Rates to Step 
Up Profits 


(Continued from page 12) 


districts, to the economic conditions, 

There would be the complaint, of 
course, that unless the state banks and 
trust companies fell in line, the de- 
positors would leave the member banks 
when higher rates prevailed at the non- 
member institutions. This would prob- 
ably be true but it could not endure 
long. State banks and trust com- 
panies cannot pay more than deposits 
are worth and continue to do a profit- 
able business. Those banks that invest 
mainly in long time securities at higher 
rates than the commercial banks can 
get on their funds, could continue to 
pay higher rates for savings. But de- 
positors in these banks have less liquid 
accounts and they would soon learn 
their lesson. 

A national policy under the Federal 
Reserve System of adjusting the rates 
paid on deposits by member banks 
with the changes made in the Reserve 
Bank rates in the respective districts 
seems both practicable and desirable. 


You Can Pay the Cashier 


‘Tl PLACED that $500 note that you 
owe me in my safe deposit box in the 

Brick bank, and you can pay the 

cashier,”’ the payee told the maker. 

Before the note fell due the maker 
paid the principal and interest of the 
note to that date to the bank cashier, 
but the note was not delivered for the 
good and sufficient reason that the 
cashier did not have the -key of the 
deposit box. The cashier credited the 
money to the payee’s bank account, 
but neither the maker nor the cashier 
notified the payee that the money had 
been paid. 

Before the money was actually paid 
to the payee the bank failed, and the 
payee sued the maker. 

“You told me to pay the cashier. 
I did so, and that relieves me,” the 
maker contended. 

“The day the note fell due if you'd 
paid $500 and a year’s interest at 5 
per cent, $525, your contention might 
be correct, but all you paid was $521.60. 
being the interest down to the date of 
payment, and the cashier had no 
authority to accept the money in ad- 
vance of the due date nor to accept 
less than the full year’s interest,”’ the 
payee argued, and the Wisconsin Su- 
preme Court, in 212 N. W. 949, ruled 
that the maker was bound to pay the 
second time. 

“There is no circumstance from 
which it could be inferred that the 
maker authorized the cashier to acceler- 
ate the maturity of the note or to 
accept any other sum than the amount 
of the note with interest according to 
its terms,” the court said.—M. L. H. 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


To Simplify Check 
Exchange 


(Continued from page 23) 


pranch of the Federal Reserve Bank of 
St. Louis, and are treated in the same 
manner as in St. Louis. While the 
Louisville Clearing House has ceased 
to function as a clearing house for 
local checks, it still maintains its 
organization for other purposes. 

Bankers who in this day are obliged 
to watch so carefully the ever-increas- 
ing expense item, might profit by closer 
inspection of this plan that is operating 
successfully in two large financial 
centers. 


Was the Drawer Dis- 
charged ? 


N February 9 A gave B a check on 
a North Dakota state bank. 

On the morning of February 17, the 
bank ordered the cashier not to accept 
any deposits, but to continue paying 
checks. 

The same day, however, B presented 
the check, requested that it be credited 
to his account, the cashier delivered a 
duplicate deposit slip, but the amount 
of the check was not credited to B’s 
account, nor charged to A’s. 

The bank continued paying checks 
up to February 20. February 21 was 
a Sunday, February 22 was a legal 
holiday, the bank was closed on Feb- 
ruary 23, the check was returned to B, 
and B sued A in the North Dakota 
court. 

“When you deposited the check with 
the bank on which it was drawn, you 
released me from all liability,’’ A con- 
tended, and the court ruled in his 
favor. 

“It is clear from the evidence in this 
case that, if B had demanded payment 
at the time he presented the check at 
the bank, he would have been paid. It 
is conceded that A had money in the 
bank to pay the check and that the 
bank was paying all checks at the time. 
But, B did not want the money; he 
wanted credit for the amount of the 
check in his regular account at the 
bank, and it was at his own request 
that the check was received by the 
bank for credit, and a deposit slip 
given to him,” said the court. — M.L.H. 


Forty-five 


$11,100,339 


of New Trust Business 
in 78 Days 


The Union Trust Company, South Bend, Ind., 
has just received more than Eleven Million Dollars 
of profitable New Trust Business as a result of 
a 78-day training of its personnel in banking 
salesmanship. 


In addition, more than $1,100,000 in new De- 
positing Accounts, Bond Sales, and Real Estate 
Loans were obtained. This plan used 


No professional solicitors 
No premiums or gifts 

No additional advertising 
No syndicated materials 


The results were so successful that the Union 
Trust Company is continuing the plan on a per- 
manent basis. 


Would you like to know how this bank secured 
$11,100,339 of Trust Business and $1,100,000 of 
other business ? 


T HARRIS SMITH & COMPANY 
231 South LaSalle Street 
CHICAGO 


OR ANY ONE LINE OF TYPE, not over Yq x 3' 

reading matter, to print not over, 3 x 1 laches, for 

INK PAD 20* - DATER SO* - NUMBERER 60° 


NAME STAMP A he 


suggesting hundreds of -CuTS 
for sent FREE with first order - Postage 


SAFFORD & 


Give Your 


REGISTERED LETTERS 


Vault-like protection and 
better appearance 


They eal overhead and save considerable 
in Postag Aqgrevss by the U.S. Post Office 
sed by Bankers everywhere. 


 “Steel-Strong” 
Coin Wrappers — Bill Straps 


Write for Sample and Catalog. 


AMES SAFETY ENVELOPE CO. 


Nationally Known 


For High Quality | 


Six styles—Ask your stationer. 


SS SUDBURY -ST BOSTON. MASS 
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Forty-six 


Looks Like a File—Serves Like a Safe 


Ge 


CONCEALED 
SAFE 


The false front in the upper 
section lowers to a ledge. 
The inside 4” steel door 
has a 14-tumbler double 
nose non-pickable lock re- 
quiring a master key and 
a guard key. One key auto- 
matically controls the 
heavy side lock bolt and 
top and bottom door bolts. 
These operate like the bolts 
of a vault door. The lock- 
ing device is also furnished 
with a Combination Lock 
instead of keys. 


SAFE OPEN SAFE CLOSED 
One Safe and Three A Filing Cabinet that Bears 
Letter File Drawers no Indication of a Safe 


Built also in Three-Drawer Height for use in a battery of counter-height 
files; and in Two-Drawer Height to set flush with the top of a desk 


At the request of Bank Tellers 


the INVINCIBLE CONCEALED SAFE 
is also built with 2,3 or 4 Safes! 


The cabinet has always been built with more than one safe, upon 
special order. So many tellers have requested Concealed Safes 
with all four compartments equipped with safes that we are now 
building them on regular production. Tellers keep cash in the 
Concealed Safe. This protects the teller when he steps out of 
the cage and safeguards the bank as well. 


When writing for prices, please specify whether Walnut, Mahog- 
any, Olive Green or Oak finish; 2, 3, or 4 drawer height; how 
many safe compartments in the cabinet; and whether you prefer 
key locks or combination locks. 


INVINCIBLE METAL FURNITURE CO. 


MANITOWOC, WISCONSIN 


THE BURROUGHS 
Discharging the Drawer 


ON October 30, a customer bought a 

draft from the A bank of North 
Dakota, and paid for it by a check 
drawn on the B bank against sufficient 
funds. 

The A bank sent the check to the C 
bank, and on November 2, the C bank 
delivered the check to the Federal 
Reserve Bank for collection. The 
same day the Federal Reserve Bank 
sent the check to the B bank on which 
it was drawn, and received in payment 
a draft drawn by the B bank on a 
Minneapolis bank. 

This draft was received on Novem- 
ber 7, but the Minneapolis bank refused 
to pay it, as the B bank had closed its 
doors on November 6, the A bank re- 
fused to pay the original draft, and the 
customer sued the Federal Reserve 
Bank in the North Dakota courts. 

Although there are decisions from 
other states to the contrary, the court 
ruled in favor of the Federal Reserve 
Bank, on the ground that when the 
Federal Reserve Bank accepted the 
draft in payment of the check, it dis- 
charged the customer from his liability, 
and that the customer, therefore, had 
no valid claim against the collecting 
bank. 

“Thus, if the collecting bank trans- 
mits a check direct to the drawee bank, 
and accepts a draft in payment, and 
the draft is subsequently paid so the 
owner receives his money, he has no 
cause of action, even though the collect- 
ing bank was negligent in the method 
adopted in making the collection. And, 
clearly, the drawer of a check who is 
discharged from liability thereon has 
no cause of action against a collecting 
bank which accepts the draft of the 
payee bank in payment thereof. In 
such case there has been no breach of 
any duty owing to him, nor has he 
sustained any injury,” was the gist of 
the decision. —M. L. H. 


extra copies 


OF THIS ISSUE OF 


Burroughs Clearing House 


may be obtained, while in stock, by forward- 
ing order with check at ten cents a copy. 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


The Russian Alfalfa 


RUSSIAN affairs continue to reach 
the American courts occasionally, 
and probably the latest case is a 
decision of the New York Court of 
Appeals reported in 157 N. E, 272. 

In this case the evidence shows that 
an American seed company bought 
alfalfa seed in Siberia, a trust company 
in Chicago issued a letter of credit for 
$600,000 in favor of the seed company’s 
Siberian agent, and according to the 
letter of credit, “shipments must be 
completed and drafts drawn on or be- 
fore February 1.” 

The Siberian agent drew a $600,000 
draft on the Chicago trust company 
under the letter of credit to pay for 
alfalfa seed shipped after February 1, 
a Hong Kong bank bought this draft 
after February 1, the alfalfa seed ar- 
rived in Portland, Oregon, and the seed 
company accepted it in ignorance of 
the date of the draft and of shipments. 
The Hong Kong bank sent the draft 
to the trust company, the trust com- 
pany paid the draft, and the seed 
company paid the trust company. 

When the seed was sold the trust 
company made a loss of $300,000, and 
sued the Hong Kong bank for that 
amount in the New York courts, but 
the New York Court of Appeals in the 
case referred to ruled in favor of the 
Hong Kong bank, on the ground that 
there was no contract relation between 
the Hong Kong bank and the Trust 
Company in Chicago. 

“When a bank buys a draft relating 
to a letter of credit it does not act as 
the agent of the drawee. The transac- 
tion is at its own risk. It owes no duty 
to the drawee or to the drawee’s 
customer. It buys commercial paper 
relying on the credit of the drawer and 
the security that is offered. No con- 
tractual relation exists between the 
drawee’s customer and the purchasing 
bank. Therefore no breach of contract 
arises out of the purchase of a draft 
after the expiry date of the letter of 
credit,” the court said. —M. L. H. 


“STAY OUT!” 


PENS area vital detail—particu- 
larly in banks! 

Cheap pens—even when new 
—are often cross and impolite 
to every depositor. They sput- 
ter and haggle and hold u 
business. Good pens are friend- 
ly, courteous. The day’s business 
is smoother and better because 
they are on the job. 


The best — you can buy are 
Esterbrooks. Esterbrook en- 
forces one ten-thousandth of an 
inchaccuracy in producing each 


Do your pens say: 


or ‘Welcome’? 


pen—and each pen is individu- 
ally inspected before it’s per- 
mitted to bear our name. 


Most banks prefer the Ester- 
brook Radio Pens for their long- 
lasting brilliant silvery finish. 
We suggest you try Radio No. 
968 for your public desks—it is 
extraordinarily smooth and du- 
rable. Your local stationer can 
supply Radio Pens in any quan- 
tity at any time. Esterbrook Pen 
Company, Camden, N. J. 


AMERICA’S OLDEST AND LARGEST PEN MAKERS 


VICTORIA VENETIAN BLINDS 
Last Longer ~ Cost Less 


“The Venetian Blinds which we purchased from 
you some time ago are satisfactory in every way. 
There is no question about economy as our awn- 
ings cost us about the cost of installing Victoria 
Venetian Blinds once every four or five years 
and the blinds apparently last a lifetime.” 


First Citizen 
Mownt Oun10 


VENETIAN BLINDS 


Manufactured by 
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THE BOSTWICK-GOODELL CO. 
——- 5 to 33 Garfield Ave. Norwalk, Ohio 
r —4 , YOU MAY MAIL ME A COPY OF 
“Better Daylight for Less Money” 
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Bearing Rubter Tired Wheels— 
easily, noiselessly. 


Bullion or 


(Patent applied for) 


The “Hallowell” 
Steel Truck 


is equally suitable for carrying 
Bullion or Books. 

Its construction is unique in 
that it is one welded unit of 
smooth, hard steel that won’t 
sclinter and wear out—with 
nothing to work loose and noth- 


It rolls on Ball 
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Jenkintown, Pa. 
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the eldest of the sons. He started as 
office boy and clerk in a bank, then he 
was stenographer with the St. Louis 
Clearing House Association and before 
he had served ten years there, he was 
assistant bank examiner. 

In that position, which he thinks a 
man ought not to hold too long, he 
gained an invaluable knowledge of 
banking. Mr. Rehme maintains there 
is no background or experience as 
helpful to a banker as having been a 
bank examiner. 

In 1918 he was offered a position as 
assistant cashier with the Lafayette 
bank. Then he was made cashier, then 
vice-president, and now he is senior 
vice-president and member of the 
board of directors. 

Mr. Rehme has devised and spon- 
sored a plan to bond the employees of 
the bank, which he says has been very 
profitable, and which could be adopted 
by other banks. The plan provides 
that the bank shall pay any losses 
sustained on account of employees dur- 
ing the first five years of employment. 
The fund was started at $25,000 and 
the interest has been allowed to ac- 
cumulate. There has never been a loss, 
so the fund has doubled and has netted 
a saving to the bank of $3,000 a year. 

The Lafayette bank is open on 
Saturday night for savings, a necessity 
in this locality where the population is 
made up of Germans, Bohemians, 
Bulgarians, Spaniards, Italians and 
Jews. There is a market nearby where 
commission men display their wares 
along the pavement and here the 
buxom housewives fill their baskets. 
“There are interesting sights in the 
bank on Saturday mornings,” Mr. 
Rehme says, “when the women set 
their baskets on the counter to deposit 
money, and the chickens get away. 
There is considerable bedlam before 
they can be restored. 

““We often wonder,” he added, smil- 
ing, ““what would happen if one of these 
women, in an old wrapper and shawl, 
got into the stately lobby of the Mer- 
cantile Trust Company, for instance, 
carrying a basket of groceries in one 
hand and a couple of chickens in the 
other.” 

These women do the banking for the 
family. To gain their confidence is 
essential, and once won, it is hard to 
lose. Mr. Rehme tells of a woman who 
was forced to buy several thousand 
dollars’ worth of liberty bonds during 
the war and after she had held them a 
few months she insisted that they be 
sold and the money put on time de- 
posit. Mr. Rehme tried to show her 
how foolish the change would be but 
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It Runs in the Family 


(Continued from page 17) 
Bank and Trust Company with assets 


of over $29,000,000. There, in a vice- 
president’s chair sits Joseph L. Rehme, 


she was afraid the government might 
fail and she felt the bank was safe. 

Joseph Rehme, at thirty-eight, is g 
shrewd, analytical banker, who enjoys 
compiling figures and who quotes them 
with ease and precision. He admits 
there has never been anything but 
harmony in the Rehme family and 
there are never any business difficulties, 

In the same block with the Lafayette- 
South Side Bank and Trust Company, 
is the Lafayette Industrial Loan and 
Investment Company. In the two 
years of its existence the capital has 
increased from $100,000 to $400,000 
and at the desk in a little enclosure, sits 
Gregory, youngest of the Rehme’s. 

He was educated at Chaminade 
College and went to work as assistant 
auditor with the Federal Reserve Bank, 
directly after graduation. He was 
there ten years. Then some of the 
powers of the banking world decided 
they would organize a loan company to 
take care of the second mortgages and 
industrial loans that were good invest- 
ments, but not for banks. And certain 
members of the board of directors, not 
related to Gregory, selected him to be 
the secretary and’ treasurer of the 
organization. He accepted the posi- 
tion gladly and is the only active officer. 
The other members of the family are 
all interested in this loan company and 
are frequently able to turn business in 
its direction. 


Most of the clients are blue-shirted 

men and gum-chewing flappers of 
the neighborhood. Sometimes a loan is 
paid off and another begun on the same 
day —that is their life. It seems harm- 
less enough —but Gregory Rehme says 
many of his friends have failed in the 
loan business because they were too 
chicken-hearted. This particular loan 
company is very human, and all of the 
people in the office enjoy waiting on 
customers because so many funny 
things happen. 

Gregory says there is real money in 
the loan business and he doesn’t care 
if he never does anything else. He has 
no hankering for a regular bank busi- 
ness like that of his brothers or dad, 
even though he does have to work on 
Saturday. His ambition, and he 1s 
only thirty, is a bigger and better loan 
company. 

The elder Rehme has only one 
daughter, Martha Louise, and she was 
married to H. B. Offenbacher, who be- 
came a bank executive soon after the 
wedding. Perhaps it was natural that 
this son-in-law should graduate into 
the banking business because of the 
atmosphere that pervaded the Rehme 
home during the wooing. Mr. Offen- 
bacher began by spending a little time 
at the Gravois Bank organized by 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


Harry Rehme and with the experience 
gained there he was elected cashier of 
anew bank. Neither this bank nor the 
larger trust company with which he 
was later associated, had any connec- 
tion with Rehme banking interests. 

Mr. Offenbacher is now vice-presi- 
dent, chief active executive officer and 
member of the board of directors of the 
Telegraphers National Bank, one of 
the four largest labor union banking 
institutions of the country, and Mr. 
Rehme often points to his son-in-law 
as an example of what a man can do in 
the banking world by close application 
and consultation with other bankers. 
All the family agree that the long dis- 
courses on banking that took place in 
the Rehme household, had much to do 
with his success as a banker. 

“IT wouldn’t be interested in this at 
all,’ said the elder Rehme, when an 
interview was requested, “‘but the boys 
like it.” 

Later, Harry Rehme, sitting in his 
office in the Cass Avenue Bank, said, 
“Dad gets an awful kick out of this.” 

Henry Rehme is a progenitor of 
bankers —his age-old statement to the 
contrary notwithstanding. When the 
boys were young they came to see him 
at the bank and he let them wrap 
money and play with the adding 
machines. They couldn’t help fol- 
lowing in his footsteps. And so the 
red-blue blood of a great old banking 
genius flows in the posterity he hoped, 
or said he hoped, would never enter 
the banking business. 


The Bankrupt Depositor 
and the Unmatured Notes 


[F a bank holds a depositor’s notes, 

and the notes mature, the bank may 
apply the depositor’s general credit 
balance to the liquidation of the notes, 
~e of which is very elementary banking 
aw. 

Suppose, however, that the depositor 
has a credit balance of $1,000, the bank 
holds his unmatured note for the same 
amount, and then the bank learns that 
the depositor is about to enter into the 
popular and populous state of bank- 
ruptcy. 

Can the bank apply the deposit to 
the note in this case? 

There are decisions on this point 
both ways, but the latest decision is the 
tuling of the Pennsylvania Supreme 
Court reported in 136 Atlantic Re- 
porter 789, where the court ruled 
against the bank, holding that the bank 
was bound to pay the deposit to the 
receiver in bankruptcy, and file a claim 
on the note as an ordinary creditor. 

“It would make the conduct of busi- 
ness hazardous if the bank which was 
the holder of unmatured discounted 
hotes, could at its option take over the 
deposits of its customers in payment of 


Equitable Trust Company 
Selects York Vaults 


FY great vaults, located on four floors, with a floor area equal to 
that of many entire buildings, have been provided in the new 
home of the Equitable Trust Company of New York. The vaults rest 
upon solid rock fifty feet beneath the street level. The total weight of 
the vaults, including the concrete work, is over 10,000,000 pounds. 

There are five massive vault entrances each thirty inches in net solid 
thickness. Infusite, the York torch resisting metal, has been incorpor- 
ated into these doors as well as into the heavy steel lining. 

These vaults are equipped with the most modern protective devices 
known to the science of vault construction. Thousands of safe deposit 
boxes of all sizes have been provided, as well as many very large specially 
designed lockers. 

The York organization is prepared to furnish vaults for banks 
throughout the world. The experience we have gained in building 
thousands of vaults for banks of every size is yours for the asking. 


YORK SAFE AND LOCK CO. 


YORK, PENNSYLVANIA 


BALTIMORE NEW YORK ‘ 
; BOSTON PHILADELPHIA 
, CHICAGO 8T. LOUIS 
2 CLEVELAND SAN FRANCISCO 
DETROIT SEATTLE 

HOUSTON WASHINGTON 
. LOS ANGELES MONTREAL 
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Forty-nine 


Trowbridge & Livingston, New York, 
Architects - Thompson-Starrett Co., 
New York,Contractors 


_ MIAMI 
NEW HAVEN 


PARIS, FRANCE 
TOKYO, JAPAN 


The Equitable Trust Company of New 
York selected York Vaults for their 

gnificent new building because they 
knew them to be superior in design, 
material and workmanshp. 
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claims not due upon learning of possible 
insolvency, thus withdrawing the work- 
ing capital with which the debtor was 
conducting his business. The large 
borrower is usually the one, not too 
strong financially, who needs the funds 
he secures to carry on his affairs, and 
work out, if possible, a success, and he 
has the right to rely upon the belief 
that he will not be called upon to pay 
his notes until the time. fixed. If the 
bank is in doubt as to its security it 
should not discount the paper, should 
make its notes payable on demand, or 
protect itself by an agreement to take 
over the deposits under fixed condi- 
tions in satisfaction of notes not due,” 
the court announced. —M. L. H. 


On Through from Safe 
Deposit 

HERE are at least three reasons 

why safe deposit box renters are 
good prospects: 1. They are already 
friendly to the institution or they 
would not have their box there. 
2. They own something to be disposed 
of by will, or they would have no use 
for a safe deposit box. 3. They have 
had an opportunity of some contact 
with the bank’s officers and know how 
they conduct the business of the insti- 
tution. This will give assurance as to 
the skill and fidelity with which those 
officers would handle the interests of 
heirs if placed in their care. —T. D. M. 
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To those who ARE 


Barrel Bank Users 
And to those who ARE NOT 


We want to send a sample 


of OUR BARREL BANK 


SUPERIOR Design 
SUPERIOR Construction 
SUPERIOR Workmanship 
PRICED LOWER 


Bankers Thrift Corporation 
2240 No. Racine Ave., Chicago 


Sound Banking 
Includes 
Self-Protection 


This can best be secured 
with— 


= 
=x ==3 
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—in gas guns built into your bank to 
conform to the style of architecture and 
concealed in walls and partitions at 
strategic points; in messenger bags; in 
police billies; and in revolver cartridges. 


Banks everywhere—more than 3000— 
are using Federal Gas for 
daylight protection. 


Write for This Booklet : 
‘Beating the Bandit”’ 


—which tells you all about this marvelous, 
scientific method of protecting your life and 
property. 
FEDERAL LABORATORIES, Inc. 
1631 Liberty Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Branches in Principal Cities 


THE BURROUGHS 


The Golden Zero 


(Continued from page 25) 


to the whiskered villain wedged in the 
front seat of the wreck on his right. 

“Don’t worry, son,” said the raw- 
boned henchman, “I got my orders and 
my pay.” 

John stared hard at the man. 
*Ain’t you from up on the east hill?” 

“I be,” stated the man. “Don’t 
worry none; we're Mr. Clutchbill’s 
little friends.” 

“T see!” said John, moving off with 
the light of understanding fluttering in 
through the peek hole in his roof. 


At 9 o’clock that morning groups of 
the younger men-about-town were 
conversing in tight bunches along Main 
Street and in the open doors of barber 
shops. In front of the bank the village 
garage men, with new cars parked 
across the street, were arguing and 
waving their arms at the four wrecks 
parked in the favorite positions. The 
henchmen in the front seats had set 
their brakes and shown their teeth. 

At quarter to 10 Cashier John Atwood 
and Director Clutchbill came out of 
the bank together. John got into his 
car, and Mr. Clutchbill began pacing 
to and fro in front of the bank. Eli 
Lovell had assured him the. racer 
would be delivered before the clock 
struck 10. 

On the tick of 9:55 Director Clutch- 
bill stopped in his tracks and lifted his 
head. A braying moo floated in from 
the east. A car turned the corner at 
the far end of the block. People stood 
on fenders to look. She was grey, all 
save her hood top, after-deck and 
wheels —they were vermilion. No one 
spoke as she stabbed the air with her 
heavy exhaust. 

She hove alongside. Mr. Clut¢hbill 
raised his arm. John was watching. 
He backed out and let the racer in his 
place. 

A surge of villagers flooded around 
her until only her strange, high, narrow 
foreign hood and two giant brass 
lamps, polished like the morning sun 
and slightly twisted, were available to 
the eye. She carried a single seat and 
her instrument board held ten dials 
none of which were connected with 
anything but the board itself. 

“Gangway!” suddenly yelled those 
about the right front wheel. 

Director Clutchbill twisted through 
the crowd to the car’s seat. 

“Keep her racin’ motor churnin’,”’ 
he yelled into Eli’s ear as he climbed 
past him and stood up on the car’s 
seat. 

“What do I hear?” shouted Director 
Clutchbill, raising his arm. 

“One hundred!” yelled back the 
village dentist. 

*“*A hundred!” echoed Mr. Clutchbill. 
“Who'll give me the $50?” The old 
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director leaned far out and saw a nod 
from a villager. 

“One fifty!” Mr. Clutchbill looked 
around with a wild eye. 

Men shifted their feet and swallowed, 

“Let’s get started right!’ shouted 
Director Clutchbill. ‘Do I hear the 
$200?” 

A man with a round red face elbowed 
to the curb edge. It was Herb 
Guernsey. He looked at his car and 
saw in the crowd only the vermilion 
hood and foreign lamps. He gave 
tongue instantly. 

“Yeah, two hundred!’ 

Mr. Clutchbill looked at Herb and 
his eye narrowed. He quieted his voice 
and looked at the dentist. “‘Are you 
goin’ to let him have it, friend? I’m 
goin’ to give it away awful quick, when 
I get my price. Where’s the $300?” he 
yelled suddenly. 

“Yeah!” hollered the dentist. 

“Three ten!” rasped Herb Guernsey, 
stabbing the dentist with a dark 
look. 

“Sold!’ sang out Mr. Clutchbill, 
getting instantly out of the car and 
struggling to Herb’s elbow. “Right in 
here, Herb,” he said. 

They fought their way to the bank 
entrance and disappeared. 

“Come to the wicket, John,” called 
the old director. ‘“Herb’s bought the 
racer and wants to pay.” 

Herb Guernsey slid the greenbacks 
under the wicket and started for the 
door the moment the count was 
verified. 

“Wait, Herb,” said Director Clutch- 
bill. ‘“‘There’s a little present goes 
with the car,”’ and then to John: “Get 
out Herb’s note and give it to him.” 

Herb Guernsey gave Mr. Clutchbill 


a look. He screwed his brow into 
wrinkles. Somehow this was mighty 
queer. But he took the note eagerly 


and hurried for the door. 


Ovt on the curb, people had drawn 
away from the car, but lingered to 
see the new owner drive off. Eli, too, 
had gone, leaving the engine throbbing. 
Herb climbed in quickly and placed 
his hand on the shift. He set it in re- 
verse. A slow unearthly look crept over 
his face. There was something sicken- 
ingly familiar with the shift lever. He 
looked about closer. There were other 
familiar things. Of a sudden he put 
the shift in neutral, tore off his hat and 
slammed it down by his feet. He 
started to get out, turned red in the 
face, then sagged back and backed out 
in a cloud of gray gas smoke. 

“Huh,” said Mr. Clutchbill as he 
stood with his head close to John’s 
looking out of the bank window, 
“somethin’s come to Herb all of a 
sudden.” 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


A New Form of Libel 


IF A falsely and maliciously writes 
to B, that C has been guilty of theft 
(or any other crime), the letter is a libel 
and C can collect damages. 

California is one state that has a 
“bad check law’’ making it a crime to 
give a check against insufficient funds. 
Now, what will happen, if A gives B a 
check on a California bank against 
sufficient funds, B deposits it in another 
bank, which without presenting the 
check, or making any effort to collect 
it, returns the check to B and charges 
it back to his account. 

Now, is the act of the bank in return- 
ing the check equivalent to a statement 
of the bank that the check is drawn 
against insufficient funds, and that A 
is guilty of a breach of the bad check 
law, and if the letter is a libel, may A 
collect damages? This point came be- 
fore the California courts in the recent 
case of Cox vs National 136 Pac. 7, 
where the court ruled that A might 
have a good case. 

“That the notice, taken in connec- 
tion with the attending circumstances, 
was susceptible of the meaning at- 
tributed to it, seems to us clear,” said 
the court. —M. L. H. 


The Unreturned Draft 


JN a recent decision of the Supreme 

Court of Louisiana reported in 113 
Southern Reporter, 147, the evidence 
showed that A drew a draft on B, with 
bill of lading attached, and delivered 
it to a national bank in Louisville for 
collection. 

The national bank notified B, B gave 
the bank a sight draft drawn on a 
Louisiana state bank, and the bank 
gave B the bill of lading. 

Then the national bank forwarded 
the draft to the state bank for accept- 
ance and payment, the state bank held 
the draft for 14 days, without accepting 
or rejecting it, then returned it to the 
national bank, and the national bank 
sued the state bank, on the ground that 
the failure to return the draft within 
24 hours was equivalent to an accept- 
ance. 

“When the bill is presented, action 
by the drawee is therefore demanded 
of him, and he cannot remain silent and 
Inactive without incurring the statu- 
tory penalty prescribed for such con- 
duct. If he is permitted to retain the 
bill, he must return it accepted or non- 
accepted at the expiration of twenty- 
four hours. If he accepts, he is required 
to do so in writing and must return the 
bill. If he refuses, he must return the 
bill non-accepted. If he fails to do 
either—return it accepted or non- 
accepted —he is ‘deemed to have ac- 
cepted the bill’ under this section of the 
act, and is liable thereon to the holder,” 
said the court. —M. L. H. 


you are ready 
to offer 


24-Hour 
Deposit Service 


consider the original— 


The “Yeo” 


Patented Rotary 


MADE IN TWO TYPES 


Our New 1928 Deluxe Modelhas 
every detail that will accomplish 
100% 24-hour service. 

Our New 1928 Universal Model 
is priced to be within reach of 
bankers with limited building 
budget, but who are sold on 24- 
hour deposit service. The saving 
is in weight only, no diversion in 
quality. 


Over 500 Installations. 


— 


DEPOSITORY 


D itory at 86th Street Office 


Corn Exchange Bank, New York City 


Manufactured By 


The Bank Vault Inspection @. 


5 So. 18th Street, Philadelphia 


SAMUEL P. YEO, President 


Sales Engineers in All Principal Cities 


AUG 281917 3 43 PM 
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KASTENS 
TIME 
STAMP 


Avoid disputes and 
errors. his is a 
time stamp built for 
long service and 
economy, smooth, 
quick and accurate 
in action. 

Catalog? Yes, an 
interesting one, too! 
Send for it now. 


HENRY KASTENS, 422-424 W. 27th St., New York City, N.Y. 


“Steel-Strong” 
Coin Wrappers — Bill Straps 


Are really better, 


very much better 


Six styles—Ask your stationer. 


AD’ 
Written for Your 
Bank! 


Make your newspa' ads real 
selling messages. Tell your own 
story. It pays! 


Over 25 growing banks and savings 

institutions have their advertisin; 
lanned, written and directed 
y our company. Monthly fees 

moderate. 28 years’ experience. 


Write us and we will send samples 
of our individually prepared and 
illustrated ads. 


The 
REEVES ADVERTISING 
Company d 
Financial Advertising Agency 


1924 Linwood Avenue 
Toledo, Ohio 


AFEGUARD .... 


The operation of your Burroughs equipment by in- 
sisting on genuine Burroughs non-lint roll paper. 
It is produced under a special formula worked out 
to give the best results for Burroughs Machines. 
Order from local Burroughs office, or 


Burroughs Adding Machine Company, Detroit, Mich. 


Burroughs Adding Machine of Canada, Limited, Windsor, Ont. 
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Fifty-two 


ad 


Your home 
away from home 


—SS even to 


yadio in 
every 


Away from home, you still 
will feel at home if you’re 
stopping at a Statler. You 
can take your choice of 
two radio programs, right 
in your own room—and at 
no charge, of course. 
You'll find a reading lamp 
at the head of your bed, 
a newspaper under your 
door every morning, cir- 
culating ice-water, private 
bath, well-stocked library 
and other home comforts. 

The next week-end 
you’re traveling, plan to 
stop at a Statler. You'll 
find it next best to home. 


There are Hotels Statler 
with radio in every room in: 


BOSTON 
BUFFALO (Hotel Statler 
and Hotel Buffalo) 
CLEVELAND 
DETROIT + ST. LOUIS 
NEW YORK (Hotel Pennsylvania, 
Statler-Operated) 


Hotels 
Statler 


7,700 Rooms with bath and radio 
reception. Fixed, unchanging 


rates posted in all rooms. 
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inancial News in London 
By Frank Plachy, Jr. 


ANY bank branches in small 

communities scattered all over 
Great Britain are operated by one man, 
and in many cases only for two or 
three days a week, the same clerk 
managing more than one branch in 
this way. Many of the buildings used 
for these small branches are not very 
substantial and the volume of business 
does not warrant any large expense for 
bank premises. Although Britain is an 
extremely law-abiding country as com- 
pared with most others, it inevitably 
has a certain number of criminals to 
whom these unprotected branches are a 
tempting target. 

There has recently been a_ cold- 
blooded murder of a young bank man in 
a lonely village in Durham. This was 
the second such killing in four years 
and the third in a longer period. 
Public opinion seems to be consider- 
ably aroused over the risks these bank 
employees necessarily take and means 
for their protection are being widely 
discussed. The subject is much more 
difficult than it would seem at first 
sight to those familiar with American 
or Canadian conditions. 

In Britain the possession or use of 
firearms is strictly limited by law and 
the law is, in the great majority of 
cases, scrupulously obeyed, For a 
burglar to be caught armed is a sensa- 
tional event and leads to a very stiff 
sentence. The obvious course would 
seem to be to arm the bank men, but 
in a country where the police are never 
armed there is great reluctance on the 
part of the authorities to adopt this 
innovation. 

The funds carried by these small one- 
man branches are so very limited that 
it seems pitiful a man should have to 
risk his life to defend them, and absurd 
that a hold-up man would risk hanging 
in order to steal them. Nevertheless, 
the loosening of moral restraints, which 
has been a world problem since the 
end of the war, is here apparent and 
these lonely bank men daily risk their 
lives in consequence. The leading 
bank managers are studying the prob- 
lem, but so far they have been able to 
find no solution. It is realized of 
course, that there are risks in every 
occupation and that bank men will not 
shrink from facing any risk which 
appears to be inseparable from their 
calling. 


Coinage Creates a Controversy 


A merry little difference of opiniou 
between the “Big Five,” the great 
group of banks which dominate bank- 
ing in Great Britain, and the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer is being aired. 
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The difficulty arose over the new silver 
coinage which is now being introduced. 

It appears that the treasury pro- 
ceeded to manufacture great quantities 
of the new silver coins, but failed to 
approach the big banks as to the means 
by which the coins were to reach the 
public. The treasury announcement 
that the public would be able to have 
the new coins within a few days, 
reached the banks through the news- 
papers and was a bombshell for them. 

The anxiety of the Chancellor to get 
a large number of the new coins into 
circulation is understandable enough. 
‘The new coins only contain 50 per cent 
in sliver, whereas, the pre-1920 coins 
contain 921% per cent. If the treasury 
had been able to get say £3,000,000 of 
the new coins into circulation and could 
have retrieved the old ones, the Chan- 
cellor would have had a_ profit of 
a very respectable amount to include 
in his budget, and he needs every item 
of profit he can find in order to produce 
a surplus. 

It was, however, a physical impossi- 
bility for the banks to comply with the 
treasury’s wishes. The mint, through 
the agency of the Bank of England, 
issues the new coins in sacks which 
only contain one denomination. Thus 
the banks have to mix the silver before 
they can pass it along to the public. 
The banks estimate that an experienced 
man can sort £100 in about 20 minutes, 
which means the use of additional help 
and. added expense. There is the 
further difficulty that the old coins 
which are to be turned in are often 
badly worn and require careful exami- 
nation for dates. 

It also happens that the banks are 
now heavily over-stocked with both 
silver and bronze coins. At Christmas 
and during the summer holidays there 
is a demand for silver, but at other 
times it tends to accumulate. Alto- 
gether, the banks, through their thou- 
sands of branches, face a heavy and 
expensive task in making the change. 
It is hoped that by September a good 
start may be made. 


A Question of Average 


Throughout Great Britain the busi- 
ness men of Lancashire have a reputa- 
tion for canniness hard-headed 
operations. Nevertheless, some of 
them get into difficulties, but even here 
their canniness doesn’t desert them. 
This is illustrated by a story from a 
well-known chartered accountant in 
Blackpool who does a good deal of 
bankruptcy work. 

A Lancashire merchant in financial 
difficulties came to him for advice. 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


After the case had been thoroughly ex- 
amined, it was obvious that bank- 
ruptcy was inevitable and that a meet- 
ing of creditors would have to be 
called. 

“What do you think you can offer in 
the pound?” asked the accountant. 

“Well,” inquired the debtor in turn, 
“what are dividends in bankruptcy 
averaging at the present time?” 


Pity the Poor Stockbroker 


It Lakes all kinds of people lo make a 
world, and apparently this extends to 
members of the London Stock Ex- 
change. The Exchange is closed on 
Saturdays, much to the disgust of 
certain London newspapers, which 
make a practice of reporting every week 
the volume and value of the preceding 
Saturday’s business on the New York 
Stock Exchange. How some members 
view the dangers of opening on Satur- 
day is illustrated by the following, 
which is reported by the London Finan- 
cial Times: 

“Some people contend that the 
Stock Exchange ought to be opened on 
Saturdays, and a section of the press is 
persistently advocating that course,” 
said Lieut.-Col. J. B. Dodge, a member 
of the Exchange, at the annual dinner 
of the General Warehousemen’s Pro- 
tection Association. 

“In my opinion, people who fatigue 
themselves are not good citizens of this 
country. They are the people who 
cause unrest.” 

The spectacle of a London Stock 
Exchange member as a cause of unrest 
is certainly one to provoke the joy of 
nations. The difference in psychology 
between countries seems admirably 
illustrated by the fact that this remark 
was not even commented upon by the 
newspapers which are campaigning to 
open the Exchange on Saturdays. Their 
silence seems to be tacit acceptance 
of Col. Dodge’s belief that too strenu- 
ous activity on the part of stock 
brokers might tend to upset the country. 


The Court Defines “Money” 


“I leave all my money to Alfred 
George Cabell,”’ read the will of an old 
man who died recently in England. 
The testator was a widower with many 
brothers and sisters and their descen- 
dents, and Cabell was a young man who 
attended him through a long illness. 
Being in fear of death and wishing to 
reward the latter, the testator wrote 
and signed the above will. 

The estate comprised £500 in war 
bonds, shares worth £1,280, money 
lent on mortgage £800, furniture £200, 
three cottages worth about £600, £4 
in cash in the house, and £1,599 in a 
bank account. The questions which 
the court had to decide were (1) 
whether the word “‘money”’ included 
all the personalty and the realty, (2) 
whether it was confined to the person- 


alty, or (3) whether, as the relatives 
alleged, it related only to the cash in 
the house and the bank. 

Authorities galore were cited on each 
side, dictionaries were consulted, and 
previous decisions investigated until 
the judge remarked that if the testator 
had had any idea about the decisions 
of the past hundred years on this point, 
he would have been a considerable 
humorist in deciding to use the words 
he did in drawing his will. The judge 
pointed out that if the testator had 
said “‘all’’ and stopped, all would have 
been well, but to say ‘‘all my money” 
was a very different shade of horse. 


A Million Notes a Day 


The decision of the British Govern- 
ment to merge the Treasury note issue, 
which comprises all the £1 and 10 
shilling currency notes in circulation, 
with the Bank of England note issue, 
has meant a tremendous printing job. 
The Bank of England’s printing depart- 
ment is now engaged in turning out 
approximately a million notes a day 
of a new design in £1 and 10 shilling 
denominations. 

There will be a total of about four 
hundred million notes printed before 
any of them are issued to the public, 
amounting to about £285,000,000. The 
design is being kept a close secret, but 
is known to differ markedly from the 
treasury notes which have been in 
circulation since gold disappeared early 
in the war years. 

The paper from which the new notes 
are being made comes from a mill 
located ‘in Hampshire, where the water 
has been found peculiarly suited to the 
production of a tough and lasting 
paper. It has been found that a 
curious difference exists in the length 
of time during which currency remains 
in circulation in England without hav- 
ing to be renewed. In the agricultural 
sections and in some of the industrial 
districts the life of a note is quite 
lengthy, but in the coal mining villages 
and in the West End of London—a 
most paradoxical alignment — they often 
become unfit for further circulation 
within a week after issue and are 
turned in by the banks for fresh notes. 

In the end, the court, after pointing 
out that the meanings of words become 
modified through usage with the pas- 
sage of time, decided that Cabell was 
entitled to everything except the furn- 
iture and the equity of redemption in 
the house property. The studying the 
Judge was compelled to undergo before 
coming to this decision must have 
placed him in the same frame of mind 
of most young students who, when first 
attacking the subject of economics, find 
that the word “money” is about as 
difficult to define as the word “‘aggres- 
sion,” which diplomats on both sides 
of the Atlantic have recently been con- 
sidering. 


Fifty-three 


veERY Harrison memorial 
whether it be a simple stone 

or a stately mausoleum is de- 
age and executed by experts. 
modern trend is to build during 
your lifetime. Specialists in the 
matters of design, material and con- 
struction are at your service at the 
House of Harrison. Let us prepare 
sketches based on your suggestions. 


This service is without obligation. Send for 
Booklet “R" illustrated with photographs. 


HARRISON GRANITE CO., Inc. 
(Established 1845) 
4 E. 43rd St., at 5th Ave., New York City 


Offices: Syracuse, Chicago, Detroit 
Pleceburgh, Minneapolis. 


Works: Barre, Vermont. 


HARRISON 
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NEWS 


Thousands 


of Banks all over the Country 
are using PERAT the 


NOTE RE 


and like it. The reason is, as 
many Bankers tell us, “others 
may try and duplicate your sys- 
tem at less first cost but there is 
really only one One Operation Note 
Register System and that is yours.” 


Write for our new booklet today 


UNION SAVINGS SYSTEMS 
COMPANY 


LANCASTER - - PENNSYLVANIA 
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BURROUGHS 


The Burroughs Loan 


Four Records One Writing 


ADDING 


Four identical records—Loan Register, Note 
Notice, Maturity Tickler and Credit Slip (or 


other desired copies) are written AT ONE 
OPERATION. 


The Liability Ledger balance is obtained 
daily, on both direct and indirect accounts. 
A Liability Journal is written automatically, 
as a by-product of the posting operation. This 
journal shows the complete detail of all trans- 
actions, and is a record of items actually 
posted to the Liability Ledger. 


An automatic and complete system of proof 
is made possible by the multiple register 
feature, by which totals of posting are auto- 
matically accumulated as a check against the 
teller’s record of debits and credits. 


For a complete demonstration of this machine 
on your own work, telephone the nearest 
Burroughs office or mail the coupon. 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Burroughs Adding Machine of Canada, Limited, Windsor, Ontario 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 


BOOKKEEPING : CALCULATING AND BILLING MACHINES 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Burroughs Clearing House 
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1§ CLEARING House Fifty-five 


and Discount Machine 


ERE are some of the features 

that have been built into 
this machine—can you afford to 
be without them ? 


Prints totals with one key ——— 
depression—no copying 
from dials. 


Prints balances with one 
key depression. 


Prints complete date with 
one key depression. 


Automatic tabulation. 


Automatic decimal align- 
ment. 


Automatic punctuation. 

Direct subtraction. 

Automatic accumulation of 
several totals at once. 

Automatic combining of two 
or more totals. 


-an electric computing 
mechanism that prints 


-combined with a standard 
typewriting unit 
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Burroughs Adding Machine Company 
6196 Second Bivd., Detroit, Michigan 


Please send me more information about the 
Burroughs Loan and Discount Machine. 


City 


ADDING BOOKKEEPING MACHINES 


CALCULATING AND BILLING 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Burroughs Clearing House 
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After moving 


oving, But Business Usual 


HEN we decided to replace our 
two-story bank building with a 
modern six-story structure on 

the same building site, we faced the 
problem of providing temporary 
quarters during the reconstruction 
period. Inasmuch as the existing 
foundation was inadequate for our 
miniature skyscraper, it was necessary, 
before the new operations could be 
started, to remove the old building. 

Our location is one of distinct ad- 
vantage, being directly opposite the 
railroad station plaza and fronting on 
three streets, triangular fashion. One 
of these streets is the new state high- 
way, 100 feet wide. We realized that 
to give up this location, which afforded 
us the opportunity of using the slogan 
“The Bank Convenient,” would be 
disadvantageous, for to complete a 
new building would require about nine 
months. 

Our president, Ernest S. Randall, 
who is, himself, an architect of promi- 
nence, hit on a solution that permitted 
us to accomplish our task without re- 
linquishing our valuable location in the 
heart of the business district. 

Directly in front of our triangular 
site was a private roadway, owned 
by the bank, while immediately in 
front of the roadway was another 
triangular plot, on which stood the 
bank’s flag-pole, a clock and shrubbery. 
Our president’s plan was to move the 
old bank building out on this property 
—a distance of sixty feet —thus clear- 
ing the site for the new building but 
still doing business virtually “at the 
same old stand.” 


By G. Edwin Heming 


First National Bank and Trust Company, 
Freeport, N. Y. 


This was no simple task. First, to 
move a building weighing 415 tons, and 
a vault weighing 85 tons, presented 
something of an engineering problem. 
Second the triangular shape of the old 
building would cause it to overlap the 
sidewalk when it was moved forward 
to the point; and third, the cost of 
such an operation was high. 

These problems, however, soon were 
disposed of. We found that, consider- 
ing the cost of transferring our cages 
and equipment, building temporary 
vaults, paying rent for a year, and 
assuming an added advertising expense 
to announce the location of our tem- 
porary quarters, the sensible course 
would be to call in the building movers 
and not change our address. We ob- 
tained the consent of the village 
authorities to overlap the building line, 
and the actual job of moving the build- 
ing we assigned to B. C. Miller and 
Sons, veterans in the business. 


WE wondered just how they would 

start in, and we watched closely 
each step in the operation. First, large 
holes were cut in the foundation, from 
the cellarside, to hold the big timbers on 
which the weight of the building was to 
rest. Big holes also were cut in our 
basement vault, which was directly 
below our regular fund vault. Large 
hand-jacks were placed in the cellar 
under the beams that rested in these 


holes in the wall and through the holes 
in the vault. These massive timbers 
across the entire basement and resting 
on the jacks, formed a_ secondary 
foundation. These jacks then were 
turned up until the building gradually 
was forced loose from its old founda- 
tion, and, resting on the new timbers, 
was elevated four feet above the street 
level. <A stairway was built at the 
bank’s entrance, step by step being 
added as the building went up. 
Large skids then were placed be- 
neath the other timbers and after these 
skids had been properly soaped, the 
screw-jacks were placed at the rear of 
the building and the vault, and the 
500-ton structure began to move. 


ELEPHONE and electric service 

was maintained without interrup- 
tion by the use of flexible cables; and 
plumbing and heating pipes were 
attached by flexible hose. Thus we 
suffered no inconvenience. 

The stairway moved with the build- 
ing, so slowly, however, that the motion 
scarcely was perceptible either to 
patrons or employees. Moving a few 


feet each day, the building reached its . 


new foundation, sixty feet distant, ina 
comparatively brief time and without 
a mishap. 

Not only did we retain the advantage 
of our old location, which means much 
in dollars and cents as well as in better 
service to our patrons, but we received 
a great amount of publicity in the 
newspapers. And none could deny 
that ours was a forward-moving estab- 
lishment. 


PRODUCED IN THE BURROUGHS PRINT SHOP 
AT DETROIT, MICH., U.S.A. 4070-6-28-ADY. 
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Upon the completion of this build- 


ing, thousands of Union Trust Com- 
pany clients will find ‘“‘An Old 
Friend in a New Home”. And the new home 
“4 will enable the Union Trust Company to extend to 
those friends a broader and more efficient service 
of the kind on which those friendships were built. 


First Trust Company in Detroit—Friend of the Family 
Griswold at Congress Street 
DETROIT 
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Patent applied for 


E 99 


ITH its check sorter, and its signature 

and check files always at the fingertips 
of the operator, this new “Y and E” Com- 
mercial Bookkeeper’s Desk pays for itself 
over and over again. 


Its sliding top provides ample and firm 
desk surface. And all this in the space usually 
occupied by the shelf of the 
bookkeeping machine! 


With this desk, operators 
post checks with signature 
cards in an open drawer beside 
them—no time lost confirming 
signatures—and no temptation 
to pass a doubtful one. 


607 JAY STREET 


Steel and Wood Filing Cabinets—Steel 
Shelving—Desks—Safes—Office Systems 
and Supplies— Bank and Library Equipment 


in their spare time. The fourth drawer con- 


The bookkeeper sorts checks into the 21 
kets of the patented check sorter 
ike dealing a deck of cards. 


YAWMAN 4x» FRBE MFG.(9 


ROCHESTER, N.Y. 


The check files have ample capacity for 
a month’s filing. Bookkeepers can file checks 


tains a rack for new postin g sheets. No time 
is lost when old ones are filled. 


One large bank was able to cut its book- 
keeping force 25% after installing a battery 
of these desks. 


“Y and E” also supplies 
printed forms for mechanical 
posting. When mailing the 
coupon below for further in- 
formation, enclose samples of 
your ledger cards and state- 
ment sheets for our quotation. 


MAIL THIS COUPON 


YAWMAN AND ERBE MPG. CO. 
607 Jay Street, Rochester, N.Y. 
Please send me a folder ia Enclosed find samples of 
on your new Commercial our ledger cards and state: 
Bookkeeper’s Desk. ment sheets. Kindly quote us 
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